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OUR LARGEST RESPONSIBILITY IS IN TEXAS. Upon the plunge of the anchor, there 
are islands that simply erupt streaming banners of color from the low bushes. 
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Wings Along the Coast of Texas 
By Alexander Sprunt, Jr. 


ALLING in very aptly with the old 

adage of ‘“‘the eternal fitness of 
things,’’ one of the largest responsibili- 
ties of the National Audubon Society is 
in the largest of the forty-eight states— 
Texas. Because Texas is so fertile a 
field for conservation methods and ex- 
pansion, and because at least two species 
of ‘persecuted’ birds are making their 
fight for existence there, it is easy to see 
why the state is so important. 

There is much of what we are pleased 
to call natural resources in Texas. It 
probably is difficult to visualize the 
Lone Star State without automatically 
thinking of cattle and oil, but there are 
other things! National defense is seiz- 
ing hold of Texas in a large way, and 
one sees much evidence of it. Oil itself 
is something on which we depend in a 
vital sense, but the rearing derricks, the 
flaming gas jets and passing trucks, 
loaded with black pipe, strange looking 
valves and other gadgets, were all here 
before the fever of national defense 
beset us. They are still here, but they 
take on an added significance. Huge 
camps are springing up here and there 
on the flat coastal plain, and a gigantic 
naval air training station is growing by 
leaps and bounds just outside of Corpus 
Christi. 

Young pilots will soon be zooming, 


looping and diving above the barrier 
islands; the sputter of machine guns 
and the deeper roar of exploding bombs 
will scatter sand and mesquite bushes 
into nothingness on these same islands. 
What else will these activities result in? 
What if an oil well, being drilled in a 
shallow bay, gushes forth uncontrolled? 
What will that mean to other natural 
resources of this breeze-swept, low- 
lying coast? Therein lies the need for 
constant vigilance and the necessity for 
present-day conservation methods ap- 
plied to the well-being of those avian 
assets which throng this area, the bird 
life of the Texas coast. 

The National Audubon Society has 
been alive to this question for several 
years, and its recent history must ever 
be inevitably linked with the name of 
the man whose personal efforts, funds 
and time were so assiduously used in 
interesting this Society in bird pro- 
tection along the central portion of the 
coast—James J. Carroll, of Houston. 
It was Mr. Carroll who introduced the 
writer to the fascinating country that 
fringes the mainland here, to the wide 
shallow bays, the numerous islands and 
the bewildering array of birds that use 
them. When the Society erected a 
simple memorial to Mr. Carroll on the 
island in the Second-Chain group lying 
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between San Antonio and Mesquite 
Bays, which bears his name, a short 
but intense era of bird protection was 
ended; the work was only well begun. 
On that June day in 1938, when his 
spirit seemed to hover over the ani- 
mated avian colony amid which his 
memorial stands, the resolve was taken 
more steadfastly than ever to keep on 
the work he had begun, and that work 
is being carried on today. 

Names of individual islands will per- 
haps be no more than names to many 
readers, but a short account of the areas 
themselves will not be amiss, so that 
anyone can see what the situation is by 
glancing at a good map. The Audubon 
Society controls three general island 
areas on the Texas coast, which might 
be called the North, Central and South- 
ern Patrols. The first constitutes a 
small group of islands in a part of Gal- 
veston Bay, called the Ving’tun Islands, 
as it is said that they formerly numbered 
twenty-one. The Central Patrol covers 
a much larger number, running from 
what is known as the First-Chain-of- 
Islands between Espiritu Santo and San 
Antonio Bays, down to and including 
North and South Bird Islands, in the 
Laguna Madre, about twenty miles 
south of Corpus Christi. The Southern 
Patrol includes the oldest of our Texas 
sanctuaries, Green Island, and that part 
of the mainland north of the Rio 
Grande River known as the ‘Valley.’ 

Wardens are maintained on all these 
areas, some serving only for the nesting 
season, others for a longer period. 
These men are all largely dependent 
upon equipment of their own as regards 
boats and cars, and field work on the 
Texas coast is often difficult. The water- 
ways are shallow and subject to quick 
rises of water and wind; heavy rains 
make an almost instant morass of the 
heavy black soil characteristic of so 
much of the coastal country. Distances 
in Texas are vast, far more so than the 
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stranger can ever realize. What, for 
instance, would you think of a state 
in which two towns could be 930 miles 
apart? While on the subject of statis- 
tics, it is interesting to recall one made 
public during World War I. If Texas 
was a lake, Germany could be set down 
into it, and one could not see land from 
any point of the German island, looking 
out toward the rim of the lake! Yes, 
everything about Texas is big, so the 
warden problems of patrol must also 
fall in that category. 

And what, one may ask, inhabits 
these coastal islands? There is the crux 
of the whole matter. Birds of course, 
but such birds! The largest item in the 
large responsibility consists in the fact 
that these islands hold the future secur- 
ity of the Roseate Spoonbill and the 
Reddish Egret. These two species are 
the Society’s problem children. Both 
of them occur in one other state— 
Florida—but both species are very un- 
certain there, and are apparently doing 
so poorly that their continued existence 
is problematical. Texas is therefore the 
key position for both, and must be 
watched as such. 

It is interesting to see the reaction of 
the bird student seeing his first Roseate 
Spoonbill! The writer has been privi- 
leged to be present when a good many 
have done so. Impressions produced by 
the flaming brilliance of this fascinating 
bird vary from speechless incredulity to 
the whole gamut of ‘ohs,’ ‘ahs’ and 
confused mixtures of both. Truly, it is 
a wonderful sight. 

The Spoonbill is doing well in the 
two considerable nesting concentrations 
of the Texas coast. This season of 1941 
will probably go down as the best yet 
known on the coast, which means the 
best in the country. Coming on the 
heels of the unsatisfactory nesting 
season among the Florida birds, this is 
highly encouraging, but an added proof 
of how valuable the Texas areas are. 


Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 
SHOULD BROWN PELICANS BE GUN TARGETS? Thus far, authorities have agreed 
‘0 avoid using their ancestral breeding grounds for machine-gun practice or bombing range. 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 
SCISSOR-TAILED FLYCATCHERS NEST A FEW FEET BACK FROM THE BAY. Their 
sharp twitter is a characteristic sound along the long straight highways in Texas. 
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We know virtually nothing about nest- 
ing colonies in Mexico, but there is 
probably reason to believe that one 
exists between Brownsville and Tam- 
pico. 

The Reddish Egret is slowly but 
steadily increasing its nesting range 
north to the Galveston area. Concen- 
trated on Green Island, these birds have 
been present on the central area and oc- 
casionally the northern sanctuary loca- 
tions in past years, but no spectacular 
increase has been shown. However, 
more and more of the smaller and 
hitherto unoccupied islands in the areas 
have been taken up, and the increase 
is healthful. 

Pelicans are always interesting, but 
even more so when the great White 
Pelican nests with its brown cousin. 
Such a sight is possible this season in 
Texas, for on South Bird Island, in the 
Laguna Madre, between 1000 and 2000 
nests of the White Pelican have been 
seen and counted! Here is something 
really to enthuse over, and we can hope 
that the proximity of this colony to the 
area of intensive aérial training, will 
not result in a clash between the birds 
and their imitators! 

As has been the case for several years, 
Herons are doing finely in Texas. 
Egrets, Snowies and Louisianas thrive 
amid the huisache, cactus and shells of 
the low islands, and abundant ‘crops’ 
of youngsters with full coats of feathers 
are already scrambling about amid their 
protective haunts. 

Some outsiders know more about this 
Texas bird life than Texans themselves! 
As has been the case with Florida, ad- 
vertisement of what one may have in 
one’s backyard may come from a 
stranger! Of course, bird life varies 
tremendously in such a large state, and 
n one bordering upon another country, 
but of coastal Texas, many Texans 
know little. Incidentally, it was with 
omething of this in mind that the 


Audubon Wildlife Tours were instituted 
in Texas on May 1, a project on which 
the writer is currently engaged. In- 
auguration of these tours has provided 
the opportunity for any interested 
person to approach these coastal islands 
with their appealing names and to see 
such bird concentrations as exist in few 
other areas in this country. There is 
much to see, and it is easy to see it. 
One cannot forget the impressions 
gained on first viewing a nesting colony 
of a Texas island. Usually, upon the 
plunge of the anchor, the island simply 
erupts! Streaming banners of white, 
black, pink, blue, gray and brown leap 
from the low bushes, to circle, wheel 
and gyrate in the air with the inter- 
weaving patterns of a kaleidoscope. A 
babel of noise arises; squawks, croaks 
and guttural cries fill the air; birds 
settle upon the vegetation at little more 
than arm’s length, or stand on the 
beach in files and squadrons until the 
intruder comes too close, when they 
again scatter into an aérial patchwork 
quilt. It does not pay to remain very 
long at such a place. The rays of the 
sun beat down unmercifully, and shelter 
is an essential to both eggs and young. 
Likewise, on the close approach of a 
boat to a bare shell reef, one might con- 
sider that part of the sand itself leaves. 
Snowy clouds of Terns shoot upward, 
their black caps gleaming against the 
immaculate body plumage like a flecked 
ermine cape. Black-winged Skimmers 
weave and circle with the Terns, while 
an occasional stately Oyster-catcher 
will voice its penetrating whistle to 
let the observer know that noise is not 
the sole prerogative of the Terns. Amid 
the Pelican colonies, noise of course is 
lacking, but the mere coming and going 
of the ponderous birds is full of interest. 
Cruising along the Inland Waterway 
channel which cuts close to the flat 
mainland along the Aransas National 
Wildlife Refuge, one may, even in late 
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May, be privileged to see one of 
America’s rarest and largest birds—the 
great Whooping Crane. The writer 
saw three a few days ago, a stately pair 
accompanied by a ‘yearling’ immature. 
Perhaps no thrill in bird watching was 
ever greater, with one exception, than 
that imparted by the sight of these huge 
white creatures stalking over the il- 
limitable stretches of the salt flats 
against a background of Texas sky. 
The Aransas Refuge harbors some two 
dozen of these great birds each winter, 
but they leave usually in April and to 
see one in mid-May is phenomenal. 

Bird life along the long, straight 
highways is always a fascination. Even 
amid the rather monotonous stretches 
of grass-grown prairie that reach out 
to either horizon and ahead and be- 
hind, one may be startled by the flight 
of an Attwater’s Prairie Chicken across 
the road, the sudden whistle of a Dick- 
cissel, or the vivid flash of a Blue Gros- 
beak. Migration is a marvel in Texas. 
Coming across the Gulf in endless 
bands, great squadrons of Warblers, 
Finches, Swallows, Grosbeaks and 
Buntings drop ashore and begin to feed 
amid the wind-tortured live oaks. One 
small oak a few feet high held fifty-two 
Indigo Buntings one day in May, a sight 
that would make the most blasé ob- 
server draw a quick breath. 

Shore birds throng the beaches, chase 
the waves back along the foaming surf 
strip, and wing suddenly ahead of a 
moving car. Great Long-billed Curlews 
stalk amid the short marshes, together 
with Willets, Black-necked Stilts and 
a host of lesser cousins. Back a few feet 
from the bay side, Scissor-tailed Fly- 
catchers twitter sharply, and chase the 
cheerful little Lark Sparrows into hid- 
ing among the mesquite thickets. 
Suddenly debouching into the road 
ahead of the car, a long-tailed, crested, 
thin-bodied bird races ahead on twink- 
ling legs, only to veer off on a sharp 
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tangent, enter a brushy area, and stand 
cockily to watch one go by. Of all land 
birds in this area, the Road-runner is one 
of the most unpredictable and interesting. 
And this low flat country has its 
mammals, too. One night not long 
ago, the writer was walking a lonely 
shell road. He had had to abandon his 
mired car and walk in toward help, a 
matter of several miles. Just before 
dusk, deer would jerk their slim heads 
upward from feeding in the lush grasses, 
and stare intently as I passed. Bands of 
a dozen at a time would either bound 
lightly off, or stand curiously at gaze 
within a few yards. As darkness in- 
creased, armored little balls of hide 
crept out from the mesquite brush as 
armadillos waddled off to their hunting. 
Hurried snorts or a crashing of the 
brush told where a band of javelinas, 
or white-collared peccaries, were dash- 
ing off in fright, and once, about a 
quarter mile off, a band of Texas red 
wolves raised their plaintive howls 
over some suddenly discovered carcass 
of a cow. Close by in the thickets, the 
rasping call of Pauraques resounded on 
still air, and one of the birds swooped 
so close by my head that a dip-net 
would have snared it. The breeze 
dropped and very distinctly, off in the 
brush, arose a thin, metallic whining 
hum that told of millions of mosquitoes 
seeking an evening meal, and having 
no mind to provide more than a moving 
repast for them, I quickened my steps! 
One somehow gets closer to the life 
of an area by walking through it at 
night-time. It gives a sense of in- 
dividual contact that a swiftly moving 
car does not impart. One feels more 
closely connected with the ground, the 
trees, and what the Texans call the 
‘brush." To hear, and dimly see the 
denizens of that brush is like a throw- 
back to other days, when walking 
through such country would not have 
been the safe thing that it is today. 
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The twanging wing of an unseen 
Nighthawk, the quick pounce and 
scuffle of a bobcat on an unwary jack 
rabbit in the thickets, the distant eerie 
cadence of a wolf's how] blending with 
the resonant call of a hunting Owl— 
these are the sounds of a Texas night. 
It is still a country where one can get 
pretty close to the primitive, and it is 
well that this is so. The preservation 
of such areas is one of the greatest steps 
toward appreciation of wildlife that 
conservationists can take now-a-days. 
No country, however beautiful, would 
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TERNS THRONG THE BEACHES. On close approach, snowy clouds of them shoot upward, 
black caps gleaming against their immaculate body plumage. 


be the same without its birds, its 
animals and its reptiles, yes, and in- 
sects too! Feather, fur and scale have 
their place to fill and without any one 
of them, nature would never be the 
balanced asset which it is. 

The Audubon sanctuary movement is 
attempting to do just that—to pre- 
serve, as nearly as possible, something 
of what these coastal areas were before 
this mad rush of industrial civilization. 
It is no mean job. There are obstacles 
and vicissitudes difficult to overcome, 
and not the least of these are the 
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Photo by Allan D. Cruickshar 
WARD'S HERONS THRIVE ON THE LOW ISLANDS. Egrets, Snowies and Louisianas 
have also raised an abundant ‘crop’ of youngsters on the Texas coast this year. 
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dangers of being labeled anti-progress! 
When an oil well is about to ‘come in,’ 
what part does the effect on wildlife 
have on most of the interested parties? 
When the matter of the dollar is af- 
fected, what part does wildlife play in 
the picture? 

Today, national defense appears to 
be a burning issue everywhere. Must 
wildlife be subjected to it, to the pos- 
sibility of being wiped out? In this day, 
when there is all too little appreciation 
of what nature means and can mean toa 
harried humanity, it is more important 
than ever that wildlife be recognized 
for its own merits. Why should the 
reckless indifference of a young airplane 
pilot who uses a Pelican as a moving 
target for his machine gun be more 
countenanced than the appeal of a con- 
servationist that such a bird remain un- 
molested? Why should the location of 
a bombing range include a small island 
which has long been the ancestral nest- 
ing ground of Spoonbills or Egrets? 
The present stage of events offers no 
justification at all. 

Thus far, authorities concerned with 
the setting up of areas connected with 
national defense have listened with 
respect and acceded with courtesy to 
requests that such areas be avoided. 
Gratifying as this is, the situation 
should nevertheless be constantly 
watched, for, with the huge expanding 
program involved and the hundreds of 
thousands of individuals gathered in by 
the draft, there are certain to be some 
who will overstep the bounds, and **just 
for fun’’ dive a plane toward a teeming 
bird island, or loose a bomb or pull a 
machine-gun trigger at something less 
prosaic than a marked spot on a sandy 
beach. 

Therefore now, more than ever, 
eternal vigilance must be maintained. 
Ir can only be accomplished by the 
determined effort on every sanctuary 
subscriber's part, and a continuation 


of the splendid spirit that has been 
shown in answer to the 1941 Sanctuary 
Appeal. These are dangerous times for 
conservation, as well as humanity. It 
is a time when sacrifices will have to be 
many, a time of soaring taxes and cut- 
ting of corners. There may be some who, 
in thinking of where they can save, 
will reduce their gifts to conservation 
as a non-essential. Never think of it 
as such. It is more essential than ever. 

We cannot be anything but sympa- 
thetic with those people in the Old 
World, who, thinking about these 
things as we do, have little to carry on 
with in this troubled day and time. 
Conservation of wildlife and natural 
assets is overwhelmed in Europe by the 
feverish endeavor to produce more 
means of killing humanity. This is 
something we wish to keep far from 
our shores. And even amid the prepa- 
rations for doing so, we owe to Amer- 
ica’s wildlife a debt that must be paid. 

Whatever wings of metal, wood or 
fabric may appear in our skies in days 
to come, whatever means we undertake 
to keep these sorts of foreign wings 
away, let us see to it that feathered 
wings still cruise above the sands, man- 
groves, rocks, and huisache-covered 
islands of our coasts. Let us see to it 
that their niche in nature’s economy 
continues to be filled; that they can 
gather and reproduce their kind in 
safety and peace. 

Whatever of man’s wars may come 
and go, the fight for conservation ever 
goes on, the need is ever present. The 
National Audubon Society is always in 
the front line, in legislative halls, or the 
few remaining spots of far-flung wilder- 
ness. Keep its little army there, fortify 
it with your moral and monetary sup- 
port, and in so doing you will have the 
assurance that wings will continue, not 
only above the Texas coast, but the 
whole sweep of the Atlantic, Pacific 
and the Gulf. 
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Eugene Swope — Sanctuary Builder 
By T. Gilbert Pearson 


HEN Theodore Roosevelt died 
on January 6, 1919, the country 
was swept with wave after wave of 
sadness, and it followed naturally that 
innumerable expressions of appreciation 
of his useful life and great influence 
should fill the columns of publications 
everywhere. Among the millions who 
mourned his passing were the bird- 
lovers, for to him they owed the estab- 
lishment, by executive order, of the 
first Federal bird reservation ever to be 
created. This was Pelican Island in 
Florida’s Indian River, which he dedi- 
cated for all time as a sanctuary for wild 
birds. At the time of his death he 
was President of the Bird Club of Long 
Island, which was teaching men and 
women and little children to love and 
protect the wild birds. 
Seventeen days after his death I called 
a meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, as it was then known, and 
suggested that we raise a fund for the 
purpose of erecting a Roosevelt Me- 
morial Bird Fountain. Approval was 
given and a printed letter setting forth 
our plans was distributed. Within 
twenty days over a thousand people 
had sent in contributions totaling 
$6775, and the fund continued to grow 
until it amounted to more than $17,700. 
The services of Mrs. Bessie Potter 
Vonnoh, one of America’s most gifted 
sculptresses, were sought, and in time 
there was created a fountain of such 
surpassing grace and beauty that con- 
noisseurs of art flocked to her studio on 
West 67th Street, New York City, to 
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see and admire the figures her genius 
had wrought to symbolize the ideal 
relation between birds and children. 

Where to place the Memorial Foun- 
tain was a question which troubled us 
for some time. Some spoke of erecting 
it in one of the parks of New York 
City, others thought Washington, D.C., 
would be a more appropriate location. 
In time there came an unexpected solu- 
tion. Mr. W. Emlen Roosevelt owned 
some twelve acres of land surrounding 
on three sides the little Young's Me- 
morial Cemetery, which contained the 
grave of his cousin, Theodore Roose- 
velt. Dr. Frank M. Chapman learned 
that the tract had been offered to one 
or more institutions if they would 
agree to protect it from trespass. To- 
gether, he and I went to Oyster Bay to 
look it over. This visit resulted in the 
Association’s receiving the area as a 
gift in October, 1923. The Board ap- 
proved of our recommendation to im- 
prove the grounds and develop a Roose- 
velt Bird Sanctuary which would fur- 
nish an appropriate setting for the 
fountain. 

At this point we were faced with the 
problem of securing the services of the 
right man to develop and operate the 
sanctuary. It was most important to 
have the aid of one whose knowledge 
of birds, trees and shrubs, whose ex- 
perience in dealing with people, and 
whose character and mental equipmenr, 
would be of outstanding educational 
and inspirational value. There was 
only one man in the minds of any of us, 
and the question was whether he and 
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IRST CUSTODIANS OF THE ROOSEVELT SANCTUARY. Dr. and Mrs. Swope devoted 
ifteen years to the building of this ideal song-bird sanctuary for the National Audubon Society. 
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Photo by Edward Heim 
A FOUNTAIN OF SURPASSING GRACE AND BEAUTY. The Roosevelt Memorial Bird 
Fountain, created by Mrs. Bessie Potter Vonnoh, appropriately stands today on the sanctuary 
grounds at Oyster Bay. 
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EUGENE SWOPE—SANCTUARY BUILDER 


his wife would be willing to leave their 
home and friends in Cincinnati and 
come to Long Island to assume the 
duties we were anxious to place in his 
hands. Some of us well recall the relief 
we experienced when this gentleman, 
Dr. Eugene Swope, advised us that he 
would accept the task. 

In view of the fact that Theodore 
Roosevelt was the first high executive 
to exhibit an outstanding interest in 
bird protection, and that by creating 
government bird reservations he had 
given tremendous impetus to what we 
soon began to call the ‘bird sanctuary 
idea,’ Dr. Swope was happy to occupy 
a position where he could work for 
advancing ideals which Colonel Roose- 
velt so strongly advocated. We knew 
of his deep admiration for this great 
national leader, and our minds went 
back to that morning, five years before, 
when checks for the proposed Roose- 
velt Memorial Fountain began to arrive. 
The first letter opened contained a sub- 
scription from Eugene Swope. 

During the years 1905-1915, Dr. 
Swope had been a magazine publisher, 
first producing Nature and Culture and 
afterward, Blue-Bird. In 1912 he became 
one of our active field agents and con- 
tinued in this capacity for twelve years, 
initiating and conducting our work 
with children in Ohio, which resulted 
in the formation of 7911 Audubon 
Junior Clubs with a total membership 
of 204,342—ten per cent of our entire 
junior enrollment during that period. 
He also lectured in the schools of 
Florida and established the Audubon 
Junior Club work in that state. 

By January 1, 1924, Dr. and Mrs. 
Swope were at the Roosevelt Bird 
Sanctuary. Surely few have moved to a 
more desolate patch of ground. It 
contained many dead and dying locust 
trees; acres of ground were thickly 
covered with poison-ivy plants, some 
of which, growing as vines to heights 


of from twenty to fifty feet, covered the 
trunks of more than 1200 trees. The 
place had long been a dumping ground 
for the Oyster Bay community. There 
were tons of discarded objects—thou- 
sands of tin cans, old baby-carriages, bed 
springs, parts of defunct automobiles, 
and an endless variety of other objects, 
including, according to Dr. Swope, *‘a 
musket barrel with fixed bayonet, irons 
of a side-saddle, and a battered two- 
gallon copper coffee-pot.'" To one who 
has seen this beautiful area during the 
last ten or fifteen years, it would be 
difficult to imagine the appearance of 
the territory when the Swopes arrived. 

Not all at once, but gradually, and 
with careful planning, the appearance 
of the place began to change. There 
developed a lawn beside the main trail 
where Robins came for worms and 
Flickers dug for ants. There were 
thickets where Catbirds built their 
nests, and an open pebbly slope where 
Doves collected to eat the grain they 
always found awaiting them. Casual- 
looking brush piles were made for the 
roosting places of White-throats and 
Song Sparrows; and thick ground cover 
was grown for the Oven-bird’s retreat. 
Undesirable or over-abundant vegeta- 
tion was removed and more valuable 
species planted. 

The Swopes found eighteen kinds of 
trees in the sanctuary; they added nine 
others. They planted hundreds of 
shrubs that produce fruit and berries 
loved by birds, and these were watched 
to note which were most valuable for 
the sanctuary. Nests were not disturbed 
but a close scrutiny kept upon them 
from a safe distance, and the percentage 
of those that met disaster from natural 
causes was determined. Boxes were 
erected for hole-nesting species; feeding 
stations were maintained and various 
bird baths and drinking places were 
constructed and kept supplied. 

A well-known landscape architect 
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offered to landscape and plant one-half 
acre near the road and build a concrete 
pool for the fountain at a cost of 
$11,000. Dr. Swope undertook this 
work, and did it admirably. He also 
made trails throughout the twelve 
acres and erected a high cat-proof wire 
fence around the entire area—accom- 
plishing all these things for less than 
half the price quoted by the architect 
for the smaller task. 

On May 26, 1927, the fountain was 
unveiled with appropriate ceremonies, 
and at once people began to come to 
enjoy its beauty. Before long the visi- 
tors were numbering from 15,000 to 
20,000 a year. The gate was open during 
daylight hours but the general public 
did not pass beyond the Court of the 
Fountain. By looking across the foun- 
tain pool, all could see up the wide 
main trail and watch birds drinking, 
bathing, or feeding their young in the 
sanctuary. Serious bird students and 
those seeking visual instruction regard- 
ing the best methods for attracting 
birds to their own grounds were guided 
along the trails. 

Both Dr. and Mrs. Swope are born 
teachers. Nothing pleased them more 
than to walk quietly through the sanc- 
tuary or sit on its benches with earnest 
individuals or small groups of students, 
and help them to develop the habit of 
fixed attention and accurate observa- 
tion. Both are equally at home in the 
fields of botany and ornithology, being 
familiar with the habits and the com- 
mon and scientific names of all the 
birds, shrubs, trees and flowers of the 
area. They stimulated interest for the 
living bird in the minds of innumerable 
thousands and made countless friends 
and supporters for the organization 
they served. 

In the Court of the Fountain or in 
their home, they often talked with 
casual visitors, but such people were 
never permitted to go unattended into 
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the sanctuary. Dr. Swope once said to 
me, ‘In a bird sanctuary, avian safet) 
and peace of mind are infinitely more 
important than the gratification of 
human curiosity.” 

Wild birds seemed to sense the care 
and consideration they received here 
and their population steadily increased. 
Fourteen kinds built their nests in these 
guarded acres in 1924. They were 
joined by others until 36 species were 
nesting in the sanctuary by 1938. Dr. 
Swope’s list of birds seen there includes 
146 species. 

In the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York City there stands 
a magnificent habitat group of this 
ideal sanctuary, showing the fountain 
and the main trail with its flowering 
dogwood and characteristic forms of 
bird life. 

For fifteen: years Dr. Swope gave un- 
stinted service and unfailing devotion 
to the building of an ideal bird sanctu- 
ary—one that will stand as an active 
agency in that field of wildlife conser- 
vation so forcefully advocated by 
Theodore Roosevelt. Then, feeling 
that the time had come to pass his 
stewardship to other hands, he resigned 
his position on December 31, 1938, thus 
terminating a span of twenty-seven 
years of continuous service with the 
National Association of Audubon 
Societies. 

Today, in a charming spot at Sum- 
merville, S. C., where towering long- 
leaf pines and moss-draped live oaks 
cast their shadows across lawn and 
garden, and the air is filled with the 
songs of birds, Eugene and Mabel 
Swope are passing their days, where 
they still give inspiration to the many 
who come to their door. Although far 
from Long Island, the spirit of their 
personalities will ever linger about the 
sparkling fountain, in the quiet re- 
treats, and along the sunlit trails of the 
Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary. 


Bird Habitats of the Salt Lake Region 
By Angus M. Woodbury 


IX years before Captain Howard 
Stansbury stood on Promontory 
Mountain and looked over enormous 
concentrations of waterfowl in Bear 
River Bay at the northeast corner of 
Great Salt Lake, Colonel John C. Fre- 
mont and party had penetrated the 
marshes at the mouth of Bear River, on 
which Stansbury gazed. Fremont (1843) 
had said, “‘The waterfowl made this 
morning a noise like distant thunder. 
The whole morass was animated 
with multitudes of waterfowl which 
appeared to be very wild—rising for the 
pace of a mile round about at the sound 
fa gun.”’ 
Stansbury more than agreed with 
Fremont as, on that October day, 1849, 
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Photo by Roger T. Peterson 


he stood gazing into the placid waters 
of the bay that reflected the bold sil- 
houette and pristine grandeur of Wa- 
satch Mountains twenty-five miles dis- 
tant. The mountain reflection was 
broken by immense numbers of birds 
that dotted the surface of the water. 
Speaking of the scene, he said: 


‘The Salt Lake . was covered by immense 
flocks of wild geese and ducks, among which many 
swans were seen, being distinguished by their 
size and the whiteness of their plumage. I had 
seen large flocks of these birds before, in various 
parts of the country, and especially on the Poto- 
mac, but never did I behold anything like the 
immense numbers here congregated together. 
Thousands of acres, as far as the eye could reach, 
seemed literally covered with them, presenting 
a scene of busy animated cheerfulness, in most 
graceful contrast with the dreary silent solitude 
by which we were immediately surrounded."’ 
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BIRD HABITATS OF THE SALT LAKE REGION 


[his scene was set in a specially 
favored spot where the fresh life-giving 
water entering from Bear River made 
possible the growth of suitable foods. 
With certain exceptions, Great Salt 
Lake, then as now, was an ‘aquatic 
desert’ where life was much restricted. 
The briny lake, almost saturated with 
salt, is the remnant of huge, fresh-water 
Lake Bonneville, 300 x 150 miles, which 
in Pleistocene times extended from 
southern Utah to southern Idaho. 

When the climate failed to keep the 
huge lake supplied with enough water, 
it gradually subsided and concentrated 
the salt of the fresh-water lake into a 
small remnant (80 x 25 miles) in the 
bottom depression of the old lake bed. 
Successive shorelines, where the lake 
stood at various levels during the prog- 
ress of its decline, may still be seen 
where they skirt the foot of the 
mountains. 

The lake today stands (4200 feet alti- 
tude) between the picturesque Wasatch 
Mountains on the east and a vast ex- 
panse of salt flats and desert wastes 
stretching more than 100 miles to the 
west toward Nevada. These flats are 
cut by several low-lying north-south 
mountain ranges jutting up from the 
desert floors. The salt flats are noted 
both for the Bonneville Salt Flats Speed- 
way where auto speed records are made, 
and for ‘fossil nests’ of ancient birds 
atop pinnacles of sand and salt. 

These low mountains, rising from 1000 
to §000 feet above the floor of the semi- 
arid Great Basin, draw additional pre- 
cipitation approximately proportional 
to altitude, increasing about one inch 
for each 160 to 200 feet rise. Such 
mountains are robed with belts of 
vegetation which differ distinctly from 
one another at varying altitudes. 

The Wasatch Mountains on the east 
present an abrupt western front and rise 
from 5000 to 8000 feet above the lake. 
Beyond the Wasatch to the east lies that 


anomaly—the Uinta Mountains, a range 
running east and west, crosswise with 
the rest. The tops, reaching altitudes 
roughly between 12,000 and 14,000 feet, 
are dotted with hundreds of glacial 
lakes. 

Thus the Great Salt Lake, still a 
mecca for enormous numbers of aquatic 
birds, is situated in the heart of a region 
where man occupies only three per cent 
of the area and where both aquatic and 
terrestrial bird habitats range in alti- 
tude from 4200 to nearly 14,000 feet, 
with climates varying accordingly. 

The aquatic habitats run the gamut 
from saturated salt water through de- 
creasing degrees of salinity to fresh 
mountain spring water and include 
streams, ponds, and lakes. The fresh 
aérated cold-water mountain streams 
flowing down mountain canyons merge 
to form warmer saltier valley streams, 
and cold fresh-water lakes of the moun- 
tains are replaced in the valleys by shal- 
low warmer-water lakes that may be 
fresh, stagnant, or salty. 

Terrestrial habitats range from low 
arid desert flats through foothills and 
mountain slopes to mountaintops. Some 
slopes are smooth, some rocky and 
others are broken by cliffs and canyons. 
Flats are covered with shadscale, grease- 
wood, or sagebrush. Foothills often 
bear pigmy forests of juniper and pinyon 
pine. Mountain slopes are mostly robed 
below with the light green oak chapar- 
ral and above with dark coniferous 
forests. Some peaks range above timber- 
line. Streamsides bear deciduous forests. 

There are birds to match these 
habitats, which act as ecological mag- 
nets. Although each one has its own 
particular birds that choose it above 
everything else, there are other birds 
not thus restricted. 

The greatest concentrations of birds 
are found around Great Salt Lake, and 
among these, perhaps the most spectacu- 
lar is still located at the area which 
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both Fremont and Stansbury described 
with so much superlative. It is now 
known as the Bear River National Wild- 
life Refuge and is controlled by the 
Federal government. The refuge was 
artificially developed, beginning in 
1928, at acost of about $350,000. Canals 
to divert water from Bear River and 
dikes to impound it, and prevent mixing 
with the briny water of Great Salt Lake, 
have resulted in improving the habitat 
and greatly enhancing the food supply 
by flooding nearly 50,000 acres with 
fresh water. 

Similar reclamation of alkali flats has 
been made in many places along the 
lake shore, not only by the Federal 
government, but also by the State of 
Utah and by private gun clubs. These 
are located mostly where fresh-water 
streams enter: near the mouths of the 
Jordan, Weber, and Bear rivers, at 
Locomotive Springs at the north tip of 
the lake, and at Farmington Bay. 

The places are all more or less alike 
in habitat and attract the same kinds 


of birds, mainly waterfowl and shore 
birds. As most species change with 
the seasons, there is a constant proces- 
sion. A total of nearly 90 species of 
aquatic birds and more than 100 species 
of terrestrial birds have been recorded 
from the Bear River Refuge. 

For the refuge birds, drive west from 
Brigham City (fifteen miles) to head- 
quarters with its offices, laboratories, 
bird-pens, and tower. After climbing 
the tower and echoing the words of 
Stansbury, get permission to drive 
around the dikes of Unit 2, where you 
can get intimate contact with the birds. 

Conspicuous during the breeding sea- 
son will be the Canada Geese—two 
parents tending the young—and such 
Ducks as the Mallard, Gadwall, Bald- 
pate, Pintail, Green-winged Teal, Cin- 
namon Teal, Shoveller, Redhead, and 
Ruddy. A Western Grebe will be giv- 
ing her young ones free rides on her 
back, if shyne:s does not keep her and 
her brood out of sight. 

Avocets, Black-necked Stilts, Kill- 


GREAT SALT LAKE HAS LARGE COLONIES OF CALIFORNIA GULLS. Salt, which 
saturates the lake, has formed in cakes on the white underparts of the right-hand bird. 
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THE BRINY WATER FURNISHES THEM NO FOOD. Although thousands Y White Peli- 
cans nest on islands in Great Salt Lake, some travel up to 75 miles in search of food. 


deers, Spotted Sandpipers, and Snowy 
Plovers are common nesters along the 
dikes. Alongside some of the dikes 
Marsh Wrens and their compactly 
woven top-covered nests are common 
sights among the cattails. Along with 
them, Yellow-throats may sometimes 
be found. Red-wings and Yellow- 
headed Blackbirds are more conspicuous 
among the cattails and rushes but their 
open-top woven nests are not so 
numerous as those of the Wrens in 
which the nest-building proclivity is so 
over-developed. Hidden among the 
rushes are nests of Bitterns, Coots, 
Rails, and Terns. 

Huge flocks of White Pelicans, Cali- 
fornia Gulls, and Cormorants, which 
nest on islands in Great Salt Lake, come 
to the marshes to feed. Artificial islands 
have been made in some of the units on 
the refuge with the hope of enticing 
island nesters to establish themselves 
there under adequate protection. 

Since the establishment of the refuge, 
Franklin's Gulls have developed a nest- 


ing colony of large size among the 
rushes, presumably the only one in the 
region. Other colonial nesters are found 
among the rushes in various places on 
this as well as other reclamation proj- 
ects around the lake. In such rookeries, 
White-faced Glossy Ibises, Brewster's 
(Snowy) Egrets, and Black-crowned 
Night Herons nest together by the 
hundreds, sometimes joined by Tre- 
ganza’s (Great Blue) Herons in lesser 
numbers. It is interesting to note that 
these birds seem to be held together in 
interspecific colonies through social 
attractions which appear to be heredi- 
tary and not environmental, since there 
are plenty of nesting sites where they 
could be separate. 

As the season progresses and the 
broods mature, populations shift con- 
siderably. Cinnamon Teal and Red- 
heads are among the first to go and male 
Pintails are the first to arrive in enor- 
mous numbers from the north. During 
the height of the migration season, the 
marshes present, in the words of 
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Stansbury, ‘‘a scene of busy animated 
cheerfulness."’ The lake and its fring- 
ing marshes is a concentration point for 
many waterfowl. The birds arrive as 
singles, flocks and hordes, and build up 
enormous populations in the fall. 

Most conspicuous of the migrants, as 
Stansbury indicated, are the Whistling 
Swans, sometimes numbering in the 
thousands. They often remain for the 
winter. Thousands of Snow Geese, 
with their black wingtips, are hardly 
less conspicuous, but smaller. Among 
the hordes of Ducks, some of the more 
important divers include Canvas-backs, 
Scaups, Golden-eyes, Buffle-heads, and 
Mergansers. 

There are too many shore-bird mi- 
grants to enumerate them all. Some of 
the more common birds include Black- 
bellied Plovers; Greater and Lesser 
Yellow-legs; Pectoral, Baird’s, Least, 
Red-backed, and Western Sandpipers; 
Long-billed Dowitchers; Marbled God- 
wits; Sanderlings; and Wilson’s and 
Northern Phalaropes. Less common, 
but no less interesting, are some of the 
rarer migrants like the Golden Plover, 
Ruddy Turnstone, and Knot. 

These birds of the Bear River Refuge 
are typical of those found in all fresh- 
water marshes fringing the shores of 
Great Salt Lake. A prolific food supply 
is to be had in these marshes, which 
produce enormous quantities of aquatic 
vegetation, seeds, bulbs, worms, aquatic 
insects, crustaceans, fish and amphibians 
suitable for many kinds of birds. In the 
lake, salty water prevents such growth 
and limits the production of bird foods 
to brine shrimps and brine flies. 

Many Ducks and shore birds turn to 
these shrimps and flies to supplement 
their diets, especially during migrations 
and hunting seasons, when the open 
water serves for resting or escape from 
hunters. The meager diet found in this 
‘aquatic desert’ forces most of the birds 
to go elsewhere to get variety. 
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Gunnison, Bird (Hat), Egg, and 
White Rock islands in Great Salt Lake 
furnish nesting sites for White Pelicans 
(10,000), California Gulls (80,000), 
Double-crested Cormorants (100) and 
Great Blue Herons (100), most of which 
get little or no food from the lake. This 
necessitates trips to the mainland, the 
fringing marshes, or more distant waters 
to get food for the young broods. Some 
Pelicans regularly go as far as Utah 
Lake, a distance of seventy-five miles 
from Gunnison Island. 

These islands can be reached only by 
boat but it is inadvisable to visit them 
during the incubation and early brood- 
ing periods because of the dangers in- 
volved to the new generation. When 
human visitors approach a nesting 
island, adult Pelicans, Cormorants, or 
Herons immediately leave the nests, 
the contents of which are then exposed 
to the direct rays of the sun and the 
ravages of Gulls. These rookery islands 
offer satisfactory refuge to the island- 
nesting birds that have been able to 
maintain themselves free from the 
depredations of the carnivorous preda- 
tory mammals, but they do need further 
safeguards against unintentional or 
malicious dangers from man. 

In the other direction from the 
marshes are low-lying moist salty flats, 
leading down to the edge of the water, 
which bear salt-enduring vegetation, 
mostly saltgrass and saltbushes, where 
the Savannah Sparrow is at home. 
Many shore-nesting birds find suitable 
cover along the edges, but the Willet, 
and especially the Long-billed Curlew, 
generally choose nesting sites out on the 
flats farther away from water, some- 
times several miles away. It seems 
peculiar that birds with such long mud- 
probing bills should turn their attention 
to insect catching among shrubs and 
grasses. 

Farther out, these moist bottom flats 
tend to give way to higher and drier 
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Photo by American Exploration Society 


PIGMY FORESTS OCCUPY THE MOUNTAIN FOOTHILLS. Most characteristic of this 
region of junipers and pinyon pines are the Gray Titmouse, Pinon Jay, and Lead-colored Bush-Tit. 


flats and valley lands, especially on the 
north and south. West of the lake, on 
old lake bottoms now dry, stretch im- 
mense flats bearing a thin layer of salt 
crystals. These white salt flats, shim- 
mering in the summer sun, present vast 
solitudes of ‘salt desert’ unrelieved 
except for low-lying foothills bearing 
scattered stands of small desert shrubs. 
Biologically, it is almost a total waste. 

This makes it all the more surprising 
to hear of the ‘fossil’ nests located in 
the midst of the salt flats—islands in 
the ‘Great Salt Wastes.’ Reports and 
photographs of them were brought 
in by explorers of the desert wastes 
see p. 264). The nests, according to 
report, are on top of pinnacles of sand 
varying from one to several feet in 
height. They have not been investi- 
gated ornithologically and the mystery 
of what ancient birds nested there still 
remains to be solved. They are located 
about fifteen to twenty miles north of 
Knolls on the Western Pacific Railway. 


The large open valleys, the flats north 
and south of the lake and the salt beds 
bear stands of brush of different kinds. 
Dry soils with high salt content are 
generally covered with shadscales or 
other saltbushes, varying from six to 
fifteen inches in height. Wetter salty 
soils are often occupied by greasewoods 
from one to three feet or, occasionally, 
four to five feet in height. Deep well- 
drained non-saline soils are generally 
controlled by sagebrush, unless it has 
been artificially displaced by man for 
his fields and homes. It ranges in 
height from a foot and a half up to 
five to six feet. 

Seemingly, the height and density of 
these different kinds of brush have 
much to do with the distribution of 
birds. Horned Larks habitually and 
continuously occupy the low scanty 
cover of the shadscale flats, but are not 
necessarily limited to it. Indeed, they 
spread somewhat into mixtures with 
taller shrubs and invade greasewood and 
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sagebrush if the stands are not too 
dense. Their main competitors on these 
open flats are the wintering American 
Pipits. 

In the taller and denser shrubs, 
Horned Larks overlap with several 
other species. Brewer's Sparrow is the 
most persistent inhabitant of the dense 
sagebrush and greasewood stands of 
medium height. The Vesper Sparrow 
selects almost the same habitat, and 
both birds are habitually to be found 
on the ground in open spaces between 
the bushes. Less common summer in- 
habitants, although perhaps just as 
conspicuous, are the Sage Sparrow, the 
Desert Sparrow and the Sage Thrasher. 
The Larks nest on the ground but the 
rest generally build in the shrubs. 

Burrowing Owls are scattered here 
and there over the flats, usually in small 
colonies. Their burrows generally run 
directly to a nest about two feet under- 
ground, but one burrow the writer exca- 
vated made a spiral downward, leaving 
the nest at one side, and ended about 
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PYGMY NUTHATCHES CONCENTRATE ON TRUNKS AND BRANCHES. Western co- 
niferous forests harbor abundant birds in the dense vegetation’s horizontal and vertical niches. 


six feet underground directly beneath 
the mouth. 

Mockingbirds and Nevada (Logger- 
head) Shrikes tend to select the tallest 
of the brush, or even mixtures of brush 
and pigmy forest. The favorite haunt 
of the Mockingbirds for both feeding 
and nesting seems to be tall greasewoods 
or low shrubby trees. Although the 
Shrike picks the same general habitat, 
the microhabitat, or niche, is somewhat 
different. It requires some high point 
(tall bush, low tree, telephone pole 
projecting above the brush on which to 
perch while watchfully waiting for 
moving food animals to come into view. 

These birds are really transitional be- 
tween the desert brushlands and the 
pigmy forests of junipers and pinyon 
pines, which are so characteristic of the 
foothills where the annual precipitatio: 
ranges between ten and fifteen inches 
These trees are small and squatty, ten 
to twenty feet in height, widely spaced, 
with root systems several times as 
large as crowns. The chief food crops 
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BIRD HABITATS OF THE SALT LAKE REGION 


for birds supplied by this type of forest 
are juniper berries, pine nuts, and in- 
sects. Juniper bark is especially favored 
for nesting material by many birds. 

Most obligate to these pigmy conifers 
are the permanent resident Gray Tit- 
mice and Pifion Jays, which seldom 
stray from the forest, and the Lead- 
colored Bush-Tit, which has a little 
greater latitude and strays downward 
into tall sagebrush and upward into 
mountain brush and trees. All three 
form social flocks after the broods are 
reared, the Titmice forming small flocks 
of several members, the Bush-Tits fifteen 
to twenty members, and the Jays up to 
a hundred. 

In addition, there are summer resi- 
dents that migrate elsewhere in the 
winter. The Gray Flycatcher and Black- 
throated Gray Warbler are practically 
limited to these pigmy conifers during 
the breeding season. The Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher, although a common in- 
habitant here, extends upward into the 
mountain brush just above, and more 
or less overlaps into the next habitat. 

The typical mountain range of this 
desert basin rises out of a plain contain- 
ing greasewood in the lowest depres- 
sions, shadscale on the gentle bottom 
slopes, and sagebrush on the better- 
drained valley edges. Foothills bear 
pigmy conifers which ascend the lower 
mountain slopes for about two to three 
thousand feet, to give way in the 
higher altitudes to mountain brush or 
deciduous chaparral, composed chiefly 
of Gambel’s oak (eight to fifteen feet in 
height). A few of the higher mountains 
rise through the upper limits of this 
chaparral and reach into the coniferous 
forest. Most of these habitats and 
birds can be observed in Tooele and 
Skull valleys. One of the best routes 
is to drive south from Tooele past 
Stockton and St. John to Clover, thence 
west over Johnson Pass into Skull 
Valley. 


Eastward from Great Salt Lake stands 
the bold western front of the Wasatch 
Mountains, which rise much higher 
than the desert ranges and have higher 
precipitation. Robing the lower slopes 
is mountain brush similar to that of the 
higher slopes of the desert ranges. The 
upper mountain slopes bear spruce and 
fir forests, above which some peaks rise 
into that treeless zone above timberline. 

The most characteristic bird of the 
oaks is the Spurred (Spotted) Towhee, 
obligate there the year round, although 
migration may reduce its numbers con- 
siderably in winter. It is a ground 
nester and a ground feeder—a perching 
bird turned to scratching for a living. 
Another permanent resident is the 
Woodhouse’s (California) Jay. 

During the summer, the oaks also 
attract such characteristic birds as the 
Green-tailed Towhee, less limited to the 
ground, and the Lazuli Bunting, a bird 
of the bush tops. Farther up the moun- 
tain slopes near the upper limit of the 
oaks where there is considerable Manza- 
nita and Ceanothus brush (shiny broad- 
leaved evergreens) and aspen, the 
Orange-crowned and Macgillivray’s 
Warblers are at home. They even extend 
upward into the scattering conifer edges. 

The coniferous forest houses a large 
number of birds. This is to be expected 
not only because it produces the largest 
quantity of vegetation of all the habi- 
tats, but also because of the large 
number of stratified layers and great 
variety of microhabitats or niches. It 
is very prolific of such Woodpeckers as 
the Downy, Hairy, and Red-naped Sap- 
sucker, especially in summer, while the 
Three-toed Woodpecker is obligate in 
the higher conifers. Gray-headed Jun- 
cos are typical ground nesters and 
Cassin’s Purple Finches in the treetops. 
Dense foliage harbors the Kinglets 
(Ruby-and Golden-crowned), Western 
Tanager, Crested Jay, and Mountain 
Chickadee. The Creeper and three 
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kinds of Nuthatches (White-breasted, 
Red-breasted, and Pygmy) concentrate 
their attention on the trunks and 
branches. The Clark’s Nutcracker, Pine 
Grosbeak, and Red Crossbill tend to 
concentrate on cones. These dense 
forests furnish homes to Hammond's 
Flycatcher, the Hermit Thrush, and 
that interesting game bird, the Dusky 
Grouse. 

Near timberline, Townsend's Solli- 
taire is a summer breeder, and above it, 
in the rocks and cliffs, the Black Rosy 
Finch finds its summer quarters. Both 
move to the lowlands for winter, the 
Rosy Finches in huge flocks, the Soli- 
taires as single individuals. 

Nearly all the mountain slopes possess 
areas Characterized by rocks, boulders or 
cliffs, which attract certain kinds of 
birds. In such situations, the Rock 
Wren is to be found at any altitude 
from the low valleys to high mountain- 
tops (4000 to 10,000 feet). High cliffs 
are likely to have Cafion Wrens. Both 


species are more or less obligate in- 
habitants during the summer. The 
Western Flycatcher prefers the faces of 
low cliffs or ledges where it builds its 
nest in holes or crevices. Cliff, Barn, 
and Violet-green Swallows are all cliff- 
nesting birds, the Cliff Swallows nest- 
ing in huge colonies. Sometimes the 
first two kinds nest on such cliff sub- 
stitutes as houses, barns, and bridges. 

Habitats of the Uinta Mountains are 
very similar to those of the Wasatch 
except for the more numerous glacial 
lakes and meadows atop the mountains 
among the coniferous forests. Open 
meadows are favorite haunts of Ameri- 
can Pipits which summer here and 
winter in the lowland flats. White- 
crowned and Lincoln's Sparrows seem 
to prefer the willows and thickets of 
these high meadows, valleys, or cirques. 

The cold-water glacial mountain lakes 
(10,000 feet), which form the head- 
waters of the Provo, Weber, and Bear 
rivers, are the mecca for summer recrea- 


WHITE-CROWNED SPARROWS SHOW A PREFERENTIAL INTEREST. Willows and 
thickets in the high mountain meadows are one of their chosen habitats. 


Photo by Ruth and H. D. Wheeler 
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Photo by Ruth and H. D. Wheeler 


THE MOUNTAIN CHICKADEE HAS A WHITE EYEBROW. Utah’s mountains also have 
a race of the familiar Black-capped Chickadee with its solid black cap. 


tion of many people. The area may be 
reached by automobile by driving east 
eighty miles from Salt Lake City, via 
Parley’s Canyon, Park City, Kamas, 
then following up Provo River to the 
divide (10,000 feet), and down to 
Mirror Lake where there are good camp- 
grounds and hotels. It is an excellent 
place for studying birds of the moun- 
taintops. 

The streams that descend the moun- 
tain sides produce habitats quite differ- 
ent from the adjacent mountain slopes, 
and these in turn attract their character- 
istic birds. Two land species have taken 
to hunting food in and nesting beside 
the streams. The Water Ouzel wades or 
walks around the stream bottoms im- 
mersed in the water in search of inverte- 
brate foods, or stands on stones project- 
ing from the stream bed and enacts that 
curious ‘dipping’ performance for which 

is noted. The Belted Kingfisher 
perches on a limb overhanging the 
stream where it can dive for fish, 


Fox Sparrows and Olive-backed 
Thrushes find suitable niches at high 
altitudes among the streamside bushes 
or willows in the coniferous forests, but 
at progressively lower altitudes other 
birds tend to replace them. Farther 
down, Song Sparrows, Yellow Warblers 
and Willow Thrushes (Veerys) take 
possession of the streamside thickets, 
while still lower down the Traill’s Fly- 
catcher is important. The Ruffed Grouse 
seems to be a streamside bird in the 
lower conifers and upper oaks. The 
particularly interesting Lewis’s Wood- 
pecker is associated with streamside 
trees at the canyon mouths where the 
streams deploy into the valleys. 

Birds of the canyons and mountain 
slopes may be found by driving up 
almost any of the canyons opening into 
Salt Lake Valley from the Wasatch 
Mountains—City Creek, Emigration 
Canyon, Parley’s Canyon, Mill Creek, 
or either of the two Cottonwood 
Canyons (Big or Little). 
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Mysterious ‘fossil’ nests have been found in 
the desert wastes. 


Some birds, not attracted by any 
ecological magnet, are not limited to 
any particular habitat and are conse- 
quently less specialized and more free 
to roam. Two outstanding birds of this 
type are the Eagles, Golden and Bald. 
The Golden Eagle usually nests in the 
mountains in trees or ledges and ranges 
far afield over valley and desert. The 
Bald Eagle is rare in summer, but mod- 
erately common near marshes in winter, 
which seems to indicate some sort of 
migration. 

In midsummer during their south- 
ward migration, Hummingbirds spread 
out into habitats wherever flowers are 
blooming. This is especially true of the 
Rufous Hummingbird, which may be 
found in large numbers in the desert 
when bee-flowers are in bloom, or the 
mountain slopes or mountaintops 
wherever flowers are available. They 
have even been observed taking supple- 
ments to their nectar diets in the form 
of sap from mountain streamside wil- 
lows, where it exuded from workings 
made by Red-naped Sapsuckers. 

The list of wide-ranging birds is too 
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long to be considered in detail, but : 
few may be mentioned at random 
The Red-tailed Hawk covers mountai: 
slopes and valleys. The Prairie Falco: 
nests on suitable cliffs at almost any 
altitude. | Mourning Doves rang 
through the oaks, pigmy conifers an 
streamsides of the desert. The Red- 
shafted Flicker is associated with trees 
or forests from conifers to desert. 

Certain migrants and winter residents 
are particularly interesting. Sandhill 
Cranes, passing through the region in 
April and September, usually spend 
eome days or weeks lingering en route. 

.ey have been observed most com- 
monly in Utah Valley and in Bear River 
Valley in the vicinity of Corinne, where 
their courtship behavior has recently 
been studied. The great hordes of 
Warblers, shore birds and waterfowl] are 
particularly noteworthy. 

Winter birds include Waxwings (Bo- 
hemian and Cedar), Gambel’s Sparrows, 
Long-tailed (Black-capped)) Chickadees, 
and the exceedingly numerous Juncos. 
The Waxwings, often in huge flocks, 
frequent fruit-bearing trees and shrubs 
of the valleys. Thick shrubbery on 
farms and in fields may be quite filled 
with Gambel’s Sparrows. The Chicka- 
dees are the ‘bell-wethers’ for flocks of 
birds in the oaks and willows of the 
streamsides, flocks that often include 
Juncos (Gray-headed, Montana (Ore- 
gon), Pink-sided) and Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets among others. 

Great Salt Lake is a mecca for enor- 
mous numbers of waterfowl that con- 
centrate in the fringing fresh-water 
marshes. The lake itself is an ‘aquatic 
desert’ where life is much reduced, but 
islands are used by rookery nesting 
birds. Surrounding the lake are salt 
flats, deserts and mountains, containing 
glacial lakes, canyon streams, and 
valley lakes and marshes, all of which 
offer specialized habitats for Utah's 
abundant and varied birds. 
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Woodpecker of the Sequoias 
By John Lindsey Blackford 


P FROM the valley of the Kaweah 

into the vale of the giants. Up 
from the blue oaks and gray pines of the 
California foothills into the sequoian 
forest. Two days to explore the big 
trees of Sequoia National Park. Only 
two dawns, two sundowns between 
which to pack a thousand vivid impres- 
sions of the vast Sierran woodland and 
the ‘Brobdingnagian forest’ at its sum- 
mit. Yet I wanted to do more, much 
more than this. 

I wanted to linger within the charred 
cavern of the fallen sequoia at Log 
Meadow, in the ‘noble den’ where Hale 
Tharp was host to John Muir. I 
wanted to sense the aroma of their 
companionable presence and friendly 
laughter that must still cling there. I 
hoped to see and hear the elusive 
Plumed or Mountain Quail. I wanted 
photographs of Sequoia gigantea, and 
of the bird that had somehow come 
to symbolize for me this montane forest, 
the White-headed Woodpecker. And, 
if there were time, I would do the usual 
thing, visit the Sherman Tree. 

The car swung up the General's High- 
way past Hospital Rock. Every turn of 
the wheel disclosed a vista that was like 
a sharp command to halt. The Sierran 
mountain wall blocked off the sky 
ahead, a sky where cottony clouds 
were pinned to a spread of sunbonnet 
blue. River and road sped along be- 
neath a canopy of deciduous oaks. 
Canyon slopes closed in steeply. Where 
the woodland thinned, a thousand 
yucca spears thrust up, creamy white, 
on the mountain side. 


The east way to Zion Park is a mural 
in wind-cut and water-hewn stone. 
Bryce Canyon paints a story in un- 
believable color. An ascent of Garden 
Wall in Glacier tells of the mighty 
sweep of boreal forests. But Sequoia 
captures you first with the dreamy 
charm of Sonoran woodlands. Then, 
after climbing without respite, you are 
enchanted by black oak aisles. Once 
more a subtle change, and the true 
mountain forest enfolds you—yellow 
pine, sugar pine, white fir, incense 
cedar. At last, barely within its 
depths, you plunge into Giant Grove, 
heart of the sequoias. 

And the birds are as kaleidoscopic. 
Bullock's Orioles flame along the silver 
streak of the stream. California Wood- 
peckers flash white, red and black. 
Ja'-cob ja'-cob ja’'-cob they shout, hurling 
themselves from the arms of the blue 
oaks. From the upper black oaks comes 
the bright flight of Western Tanagers. 
And there—I stopped where a hairpin 
curve flung the road back into a verdant 
ravine. There—quelk quelk. An 
indefinable call, plaintive and penetrat- 
ing. Quelk! 

It had me scrambling upa rivulet, then 
stealing among great moss-velveted 
boulders. Shadows were long and 
heavy; big-toothed maples leaned far 
down over rocky outcrops, and chin- 
quapin buttressed the undercover. Si- 
lence now. 

I searched minutely with the glasses, 
then climbed up over the dripping moss 
and stones. A movement at the crest of 
a great shadowed rock was caught al- 
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most too late. For several seconds, 
however, I saw him well, a Mountain 
Quail alert upon the rock; then he 
pattered quickly back to cover, his 
erect, amazingly tall black plume flut- 
tering gallantly and his deep chestnut- 
brown and slate-gray vanishing amid 
the dense ground growth. He had 
voiced his clear mating call from atop 
the huge, emerald-clad, seepage-stained 
boulder, and when he left his woodland 
throne he did not call again. 

Passing drivers, holding motors to 
smooth racing tempo, were making the 
climb in an hour. Yet a birdman, spend- 
thrift with the hours, might hardly get 
half way upina month. At dusk, how- 
ever, the colossal pillars of Giant Forest 
loomed ahead like the gates of the gods. 
Great dead spars, so anciently vast as 
to seem monumental, were limned 
against the night. Time itself must 


have tired and come to rest upon those 
rugged crowns. 
Morning at Sunset Rock Camp, where 


red-trunked titans rim Giant Forest 
Plateau, brought raucous Steller’s Jays 
about the camp tables. Flickers plunged 
recklessly out across the yawning gulch 
of Marble Fork. An Audubon’s War- 
bler flitted among the draped boughs of 
incense cedar. Red-breasted Nuthatches 
tossed their nasal notes back and forth 
through the midlevels of the wood. 
Startlingly close a White-headed Wood- 
pecker stalked up a sugar pine. The 
camera! But with white wing-splashes 
in the sunshine, he only tumbled hopes 
that had risen too optimistically. Clos- 
ing the kodak case, I endeavored to pry 
a scorched egg from the bottom of the 
frying pan. 

Free to follow the trails, I still de- 
layed long at Giant Grove and Round 
Meadow. There are even bigger trees 
farther on, but any one of these titans, 
lusty of girth, mammoth-like in pro- 
portions, arrests the beholder. Fancy 
took me back through the milleniums, 
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the three or four thousand years t 
when each sequoia seed, loosed from it 
cone scales, escaped Crossbills an: 
chickarees and fell to the forest floor 
Slender, pointed seed leaves sprang from 
the deep duff, grew to youth in hand- 
some form. Finally, wrapped in the 
thick, fibrous, cinnamon-red bark of 
maturity, they lived on through un- 
counted destroying fires, and survive 
today as earth's oldest living things. 

Alta Trail led out toward Indian 
Potholes, and on to Alta Peak, promis- 
ing an unsurpassed view of the High 
Sierras. But off the track, searching for 
a forest aisle and a time-scarred giant to 
photograph down its sunny length, | 
stumbled upon the Bear's Bathtub. 
Almost upon a bear's bath perhaps, for 
water held in the fire-hollowed basin 
between two closely wedged trunks was 
lately roiled. The reddish flanks of the 
fluted tree boles, forming the entrance 
to this primitive tank, showed many 
claw marks. Ages ago, some precocious 
bruin started to do his personal polish- 
ing here in this wooden ‘tub,’ and ap- 
parently none had since troubled to 
change the bath water. 

All day I picture-hunted on the trails. 
Sugar Pine, Rimrock, Soldier Camp 
Trail and many others network across 
the uneven plateau. There were Moro 
Rock, Kaweah Vista and Bobcat Point 
to be visited for panoramic views of the 
Sierran forest and the crest of the gray 
granite ranges. Huckleberry and Circle 
Meadow hid within dim stands of 
towering sequoias. The Shattered Giant, 
Founders’ Grove and President Group, 
Black Arch and Cattle Cabin all de- 
manded a share of passing attention. 
Olive-sided Flycatchers called their 
ringing three cheers from perches lost in 
lofty broken crowns. The stirring 
laugh of Pileated Woodpeckers echoed 
through gargantuan groves. At dee| 
dusk a Hermit Thrush chimed down 
sequestered aisles of the timeless forest 
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"Photo by John L. Blackford 
SHOWING ALL THE FAMILIARITY OF OWNERSHIP, the male White-headed Wood- 
pecker dropped to the nest hole, peered inside, and clicked reassuringly. 
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Photo by John L. Blakfcord 


WATCHFUL AND SUSPICIOUS. Nerves of both White-headed Woodpecker and photographer 
were well frayed before the bird posed to show best its distinctive black and white markings 


No White-headed Woodpecker had 
done more than show a towhead and 
white-patched wings on the red trunks, 
or pass in undulant flight between far, 
sun-shafted columns. Next morning I 
strove again for a picture story of the 
giants. They opened few avenues down 
which the camera might record full 
height and girth. Seldom did direct 
rays penetrate the dark druidic groves. 
It was shifting sun and shade, cloud 
shadow and composition joined in a 
fascinating game against the racing 
minutes. 

Only half the afternoon was left to 
pursue the picture trail. Along a name- 
less path, hardly more than a pace 
ahead, a bird streaked blackly from a 
huge stub. White flashes from the 
wings signaled identity. 
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Could the Woodpecker have deserted 
a nest? From where I stood to watch it 
vanish, I could not tell. But with the 
White-head lost to sight, I circled the 
pine stub and in its flattened eastern 
face found two weathered nest holes 
eight feet up. If I retired quickly, the 
occupant, if either cavity possessed one, 
might return. 

The question was soon settled, for a 
male White-headed Woodpecker an- 
swered his mate's high-pitched calls in 
the forest. He flew at once to the lower 
nest hole with all the familiarity of 
ownership, peered inside, and clicked 
reassuringly. Soon, with the camera 
set and an anxious eye on the angle of 
the sun, I reeled out forty feet of threa:! 
and slid behind a log. To the Wooc- 
peckers these preparations confirme:! 
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my low caste—I was a bird photog- 
rapher. Uneasy clicking notes of the 
male lengthened to a long staccato 
series. His mate returned warily and 
together they discussed the situation in 
doubtful jargon. 

The sun slanted behind the face of 
the snag. Soon each of us grew con- 
cerned about the eggs in the stump hol- 
low. I had heard no young within, nor 
was the season so far advanced. Just 
then the male dropped to his doorway. 
He must take another look over his 
shoulder, however, before diving in- 
side. I jerked the thread, and the tripod 
raised one leg menacingly. 

Click-up click-up click-it-up! he shrilled, 
as if he had had enough. Then he 
rattled up to a sequoia bough. I faded 
down the trail to wait until Madam 
White-head had the eggs warm again. 

A new try with the camera at four 
feet; a long half-hour wait; a second 
pull on the thread. Another delay 
while the female restored her treasures 
to the proper temperature. Now the 
portrait attachment; the tripod tied 
and wedged into crevices of the pine 
stub; the distance measured at thirty 
inches. I teetered atop a log propped 
at its base, making the adjustments. 

Frayed Woodpecker nerves were about 
to crack. Yet their energy could be 
loosed by a clambering about over 
every trunk in the vicinity, while I 
was obliged to flatten myself motionless 
on the ground. How devoutly one can 
pray that a large carpenter ant will find 
a speedy exit from one’s breeches! 

At last the male flew to the foot of the 
stump. In jerky cautious ascent the 
bird reached the nearest brace of the 
camera, pecked dubiously at the shiny 
metal, and with head cocked back, 
stared uncompromisingly at the camera. 
But he continued to hitch up to the 
nesthole. I drew the thread taut, 
keyed for the instant when he should 
best display his distinctive markings 


of black and white. Wick! wick! his 
mate in the timber jittered a warning. 
The White-head plunged into the 
forest, shrilling his protests. 

Still, the eggs had to be revived. One 
of the pair swooped to the nest entrance. 
“There, raise your bill a little,’’ I al- 
most directed aloud. ‘‘Look pleasant. 
Hold it!"’ The tripod lost its grip as I 
yanked on the twine. It hung by the 
one leg that had been tied. The Wood- 
pecker let go in astonishment, seeming 
to fall backward off the stub. I gath- 
ered my plunder and fled down the 
forest trail, several Robins joining in 
caustically to quicken my pace. 

Hale Tharp’s cabin was reached in 
the gathering gloom of Log Meadow. 
A sense of reverence is experienced as 
one lifts the latch to the ‘house in a 
log.’ Here the pioneer of the sequoias 
made his early home. The roughly 
boarded base of a great hollow redwood 
gives room for a low door and tiny 
window. A longer opening, cut through 
the rounded side, admitted more of the 
departing light. Charred walls and 
descending ceiling followed the fallen 
trunk back sixty or seventy feet. A 
rude bunk leaned against the black 
side-wall. Two pictures, barely dis- 
cernible in the twilight, hung under 
glass near the door. One depicted the 
sturdy, handsome face of the man who 
discovered Giant Forest in 1858, the 
other the splendid patriarchal counte- 
nance of John Muir, who named it. 
What thoughts might come if there 
were time to linger with this simple 
saga of fortitude and adventure! 

The car lights swept a swift arc 
across vast, buttressed columns on the 
loop to Sherman Tree. With the dim, 
massive pillar of the giant came a sense 
of accomplishment. Studying it in the 
velvet dark, measurements seemed of 
little significance. The largest, oldest, 
living thing was there, its vast upreach- 
ing arms mingling with the stars. 
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Crousty 
THE STORY OF A REDBIRD 


By George Miksch Sutton 
PART II 


N LATE September of 1936 Crousty 

and Second Place went to college. 
Cornell was the logical place, since I 
was going that way myself. I had felt 
a sense of responsibility for these two 
female Redbirds, or Eastern Cardinals, 
ever since that day in early August when 
| had taken them from their nest in 
southern Michigan. I had wanted to 
make a study of the male Cardinal's 
first winter molt, and, it being im- 
possible to tell nestling male from 
nestling female, I had been obliged to 
take the entire brood. 

The birds shared Louis Fuertes’ 
studio with me. Here was a new world 
to explore: four chandeliers, an ant- 
lered deer head, a Pheasant mounted on 
a stub of gnarled cedar, a mantelpiece 
heaped with knives and tomahawks, 
walls hung with Navajo rugs and 
tapa cloth, a tile floor where tiny bits 
of sand could be found if one looked 
hard enough. 

The birds bathed and sunned them- 
selves and ate such quantities of sun- 
flower seed that the white husks covered 
the bottom of their cage. Their great- 
est joy was a romp in late afternoon. 
Flying from chandelier to chandelier, 
thence to the deer head, thence to the 
Pheasant or the tomahawks, they had 
a high time. The romp often ended in 
battle, for both birds liked a certain 
spot on the deer head as a roosting 
place—the tuft of hair just between 
the bases of the antlers. Here Second 
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Place, clinging to what was left of her 
self respect, would boldly ensconce 
herself, puff out her feathers and grow 
drowsy, only to be pounced upon by 
Crousty who would lower her head, 
open her beak, and growl! Poor Second 
Place did not know how to fight back. 
Crying out in alarm she would flutter 
to the chandelier, look nervously about 
the room, then make her way furtively 
to the mounted Pheasant. Here, in a 
tucked-away nook she knew about, a 
haven of refuge under the tail, she would 
go to sleep. 

By midwinter my Redbirds were 
sleek and handsome. Their rough 
nestling plumage had disappeared. Their 
beaks were as bright and waxen orange 
as rose hips, and their crests full and 
high. They were beginning to sing. 
Their thin, querulous whistling wak- 
ened me morning after morning in 
December. 

That the birds knew me there could 
be no doubt, for at the moment of my 
getting out of bed, or of my returning 
from the campus in the afternoon, they 
would set up a chorus of greeting 
short whistles that were a delight to 
my ear, chuckles, and twitterings that 
might have been learned from the 
neighborhood flock of House Sparrows! 

Crousty was the right sort of ad- 
venturess. She seemed to like meeting 
my friends and listening to their con- 
versations. So enthralled was she by 
the resonant voice of one of my young 
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men acquaintances that she would fly 
co him the moment he began to speak, 
perching on his shoulder, standing slim, 
and looking curiously down at her feet 
as if to comprehend more clearly the 
vibrations that were passing through 
her body. Both she and her sister were 
confirmed bibbers of tea and ginger ale. 
Pensive and starry-eyed, they accepted 
drops of these beverages proffered on 
finger tips. 

Crousty could bite hard. She had a 
failing for ear lobes. She did not mind 
perching on a finger for a while and 
being talked to, but sooner or later she 
preferred to take things into her own 
hands, flutter from shoulder to shoulder, 
and nibble at ears. 

In early January a wondrous thing 
happened. Quite unexpectedly, quite 
unreasonably in fact, a male wild Red- 
bird appeared at the south end of 
Cayuga Lake, not far from the Cornell 
campus. He lived in thick shrubbery 
along Cascadilla Creek. Where he came 
from nobody knew, though it was 
thought he must have wandered in from 
regions to the south and west. His 
coming was something of an event 
ornithologically, for Redbirds did not 
inhabit our countryside. We were too 
far north. Our winters were too severe. 
He was among the few Redbirds ever 
recorded in our region. He was, for 
many a week, the talk of the town. 

Crousty and Second Place did not 
see the male Redbird so far as I know. 
But he took to wandering widely, up 
and down Cascadilla Creek and Fall 
Creek gorge, finally to the residential 
part of town known as ‘The Heights.’ 
In his wanderings, might he not one 
lay have heard a faint bird-sound that 
made his heart leap high? Might he 
not have answered that low whistle 
with a sudden burst of song? And 
might not Crousty and Second Place, 

1 their perches in the studio, have 
wondered why they should suddenly be 


feeling as they had never felt before? 

Whether my pets ever heard the male 
Redbird singing I shall never know. 
But something happened to Crousty in 
mid-January, some sudden access of 
energy, some quick leap to maturity. 
So overbearing, so domineering, so 
downright bloodthirsty did she become 
that she spent most of her time tor- 
menting the other bird. And Second 
Place, knowing no more than she had 
ever known about standing up for her 
own rights, became more and more 
timorous. One afternoon I found her 
with head bleeding and tail half gone, 
cowering in a corner of the cage. 
Crousty had been at her all day. 

I took Second Place with me to the 
university, finding a cage for her in our 
graduate laboratory. Here she instantly 
became a favorite with the students, 
who petted her, talked to her, pampered 
her in all possible ways. Her vigor and 
vitality returned. Not many days 
passed ere she was romping anew, eager 
to play such games as Bookcase Tag and 
Follow Me under the Table. 

Second Place’s interest in nooks was 
her undoing. Early on the morning of 
March 4 one of the students brought to 
my office a quart milk bottle. In the 
bottle, with the head and forepart of 
her body lying under an inch of water, 
lay the mortal remains of Second Place. 
She could not have been thirsty. There 
was plenty of water in her cage. She 
had been merely curious. She had 
evidently forced her way in that odd- 
looking hole, and found it impossible 
to turn around, impossible to back up, 
impossible to stand properly, impossible 
to grasp anything with beak or toes, 
impossible at last to breathe. . . . 

Crousty appeared to miss Second Place 
for a time. But she went on learning 
to whistle, and by late March had 
become quite a singer. 

In early April I was to go on an ex- 
pedition to the southwestern United 
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States. I could not take Crousty with 
me. Nor did I wish anyone to be bur- 
dened with her until my return. I 
decided to take her with me as far as 
West Virginia, to liberate her near the 
porch where she had spent so many 
happy days in September. The male 
acquaintance who had tried so hard 
to lure her to the ragweeds and wil- 
lows—he or some other male Redbird— 
would come by for her some day. 

A male Redbird. Of course a male 
Redbird! But why not the Cascadilla 
Redbird that everybody was talking 
about—the solitary bachelor that had 
wandered to the southern end of Lake 
Cayuga in January? So it came about 
that Crousty was left with friends who 
would release her as soon as the warmth 
of spring was assured. 


LA gy f 


Crousty fell in love with the Cas- 
cadilla Cardinal late in April. The 
friends who kept her for me told me 
how it all happened. Knowing, from 
telephone calls as well as from their 
own observations, a good deal about 
the Cascadilla Cardinal's daily wander- 
ings, they took Crousty and her cage 
to a certain house on The Parkway. 
Here the bright male had frequently 
been seen and heard; here in mid-April 
he had passed many an hour feeding, 
preening, and whipping out his bold, 
clear song. 

My friends did not throw Crousty at 
the Cascadilla Cardinal. Knowing that 
she was unaccustomed to the rigors of 
normal Redbird life, they put her cage 
on the porch only on the warmer days. 
Here, seeing what she could of him 
through screen wire, she met the bird 
that was to become her mate. 

No human being overheard the first 
‘conversation’ between Crousty and 
the Cascadilla Cardinal. Nobody 
knows whether Crousty tried being 
coy and roguish, or whether she opened 
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her heart to him the moment he ap- 
peared. That he was eager for com- 
panionship there can be no doubt, for 
he brought tempting tidbits to her, 
doing his best to feed her through the 
screen, showering these attentions while 
whistling and chuckling in a voice little 
louder than a whisper. 

Crousty was interested in the gor- 
geous male. She enjoyed having him 
about. She enjoyed the rough flat flut 
of his wings, the confidence, fearlessness 
and ardor of his song. On May 4, her 
cage was put outdoors, on top of the 
feeding counter, with its door open. 
The Cascadilla Cardinal came by, 
chirped and sang, repeated anew his 
oft-repeated entreaties. Crousty did 
not go with him at once. 

Whatever her instincts, whatever the 
feelings and thoughts and beliefs that 
were hers because of her Redbird an- 
cestry, her personal experiences, most 
of them, had not been normal Redbird 
experiences. Her home had been a 
circumscribed place of perches, saucers, 
sand, and sunflower seeds. Her world, 
for six long months, had been the 
indoor world of a studio. The out-of- 
doors world she had seen through wire- 
screening and window panes. 

Part of Crousty wanted to stay in 
the cage. It was a battle between 
instinct and day-to-day experience. 
Crousty, child of the thicket, was 
eager to go with the Cascadilla Car- 
dinal. Crousty, companion of man, 
wanted to stay in the known world 
What she finally did was leave the cage, 
follow her bright lover a way, chirp 
anxiously at the thousands of un- 
familiar perches, and dash back as fas‘ 
as her wings would carry her. 

But the Cascadilla Cardinal came 
again for Crousty, importuned wit] 
whistles that were completely irresis 
tible, spread and dropped his wings 
and off Crousty went, never to enter 
the cage again. 


Crousty was now ten months old. 
On her leg was the aluminum band 
that had been placed there when she 
was but a week out of the nest. She 
could fly quite well. She was in ex- 
cellent health. But as for her being a 
genuine, bona fide Redbird, she wasn’t 
one. What did she know about catching 
insects, watching for Hawks, finding a 
safe roosting nook in this vast place 
where wind blew, rain fell, and branches 
tossed and rattled all night long? 

Of all this, I can only say that she 
lived and throve and grew to like her 
new, if wilder, home. 

That she did not forget her expe- 
riences with human beings, that she 
continued to regard these two-legged, 
featherless animals as providers of food, 
was apparent. Frequently she returned 
to the feeding counter where she had 
gained her freedom. Once she flew 
down to students who were observing 
her, hopping fearlessly onto the shoe 
of one, looking for food. Again, 
entering a glassed-in porch through a 
half-open door, she gave two ladies an 
experience they will never forget. 

The ladies were at breakfast. One 
of them walked out to the porch and 
was amazed at finding the bird un- 
alarmed. The other came, inadver- 
tently bringing with her the piece of 
toast she had been eating. Crousty, not 
for an instant doubting for whom this 
toast was intended, alighted on her 
new friend’s shoulder, hinted broadly 
by looking in the right direction, and 
nibbled to her heart’s content. 

Fancy meeting a new bird thus! The 
ladies had not heard of Crousty. They 
had not even known what a female 


From a water color by George M. Sutton 
THREE PORTRAITS OF CROUSTY—(top 
to bottom) at time she left nest, age about eleven 
days; at about three weeks (note particularly 
the change in the corner of her mouth); at 
approximately six weeks, in full juvenile 
plumage. 
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Photo by Arthur A. Allen 


CROUSTY’S FIRST NEST CAME TO GRIEF, but it was a neat and compact structure 
which instinct guided her to build at the age of eleven months. 


Redbird looked like. Small wonder 
that they watched her eagerly, day 
after day, hoping that she might come 
to see them again. 

Crousty built her first nest in late 
June of 1937, when she was less than 
eleven months old. She built it by 
herself, though her mate encouraged 
her by singing his brightest songs and 
bringing choice bits of food. The nest 
was a good one, neat, compact, well 
lined. 

Where did young Crousty learn to 
build that nest? From her mate? The 
Cascadilla Cardinal may have expressed 
himself as to the proper nesting territory, 
but about nests themselves he knew 
nothing. From me? What Crousty 
learned from me concerning domestic 
matters was little enough, of that I 
am Certain. 

Crousty was not a normal Redbird, 
remember. She and her mate were the 
only Redbirds in the whole of our 
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countryside. She had not, during the 
course of her entire life, associated with, 
or for that matter even seen, a wild 
female Redbird other than her mother. 

Instinct, we human beings call it. 
Instinct: the thing that made the twelve- 
day-old Crousty give the alarm cry of 
her species the instant she hopped out 
of her cloth nest. Instinct: the thing 
that made the smalier Second Place rise 
high on her legs and spread her wings 
the instant she heard this cry. Instinct: 
the thing that made both Crousty and 
Second Place restless at nightfall long 
before they had seen a prowling cat or 
heard an Owl. Instinct: that knowledge 
so mysteriously passed to the individual 
from the experience of the whole spe- 
cies; that concentrated, yet amazingly 
diverse fund of knowledge in the brain 
of one organism accumulated from the 
trials, errors, successes and failures of 
tens of thousands of organisms that 
have gone before! 


CROUSTY. THE STORY OF A REDBIRD 


How could it have been anything 
but instinct that led young Crousty to 
select from all the possible nesting sites 
about her a certain thickish place, four 
feet from the ground, in a privet hedge 
near the porch where her cage had been? 
How could it have been anything but 
instinct that led her to gather coarse 
weedstalks and twigs for the foundation, 
damp leaves for the cup itself, and 
rootlets and fine strips of grapevine 
bark for the innermost lining? 

Crousty’s first brood came to grief. 
On July 18, two of her speckled eggs 
lay on the ground, badly broken. A 
third egg, which appeared to be in- 
fertile, remained in the deserted nest. 
She did not attempt another brood that 
season. 
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Crousty and her mate made innumer- 
able friends during the winter of 1937- 
38. Everybody fed them. They fluttered 
from feeding counter to feeding counter, 
living on sunflower seeds and millet, 
oatmeal cookies, cracked corn, peanuts 
and bread crumbs. Now and then they 
must have found something wild—a 
hibernating spider, a torpid moth, a 
weed seed or shriveled berry. Where 
they roosted nobody knew, though I 
suspect they spent the night not far 
from each other in a clump of hemlocks 
along the north rim of Fall Creek gorge. 

A day or so before Christmas, friends 
asked me to breakfast with them so 
that I might watch the famous couple 
through the window. Walking to the 
house of these friends, I met Crousty. 
She was alone, high in a maple, chirping 
noisily. I moved toward her, talking 
as I had so often talked to her and her 
sister, when greeting them mornings. 
Not for nine whole months had I 
spoken to my pet! 

Her response thrilled me through. 
She lifted her crest, turned her head to 

ook at me first with one eye, then with 


the other, gave the thrice-repeated cry 
that was her own personal call-note, 
and flew jerkily downward, alighting 
in the lowest branches of the tree. 
She did not perch on my outstretched 
hand. I could not be certain that she 
even recognized me. Whether some 
part of her brain remembered my voice 
well enough to set some go-get-a- 
sunflower-seed idea into motion; wheth- 
er the chirps of response were wholly 
automatic or accidental; whether, in- 
deed, the only memories Crousty now 
had were species memories rather than 
the memories of an individual—these 
matters were beyond me. But she did 
fly toward me, there can be no doubting 
that. 

Crousty and the Cascadilla Cardinal 
came to the feeding counter while we 
breakfasted. The male came first, 
fiery bright against the new snow. We 
watched him tuck a chilly foot into 
the loose plumage of his belly as he 
husked sunflower seeds. 

Crousty did not join him. Quietly, a 
trifle sheepishly I thought, she fluttered 
in after he had departed. Her plumage 
was fresh, silken smooth, lovely in its 
soft color tones. Great flakes of snow 
filled the air as she ate. Some of these, 
encountering her glossy beak, broke 
into smaller flakes. Some, settling on 
her face or across her dark eyes, clung 
to the tips of the tiny feathers. Some, 
coming to rest on her broad back, kept 
their shape for a time, then disinte- 
grated, the crumbs of crystal slipping 
effortlessly down her sleek sides. 

My friends told me of Crousty and 
her male companion. The birds had 
been frequent visitors at the feeding 
counter, coming regularly in the morn- 
ing, and often at other times during 
the day. Though they had flown about 
together, they had lavished no affection 
upon each other, the male obviously 
resenting Crousty’s presence so long 
as he was eating. More than once he 
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Photo by Leonard J. Uttal 


CROUSTY DESERTED THE UNFERTILE EGGS IN HER SECOND NEST. Two young 
flew from her third nest, however, and thus established the Redbird tribe in the Ithaca region. 


had even driven her away, opening his 
beak at her, forcing her to wait until he 
had finished. 

Consulting diaries, we found that 
the male bird's selfishness had been 
noted all winter, specifically from about 
the first of December. For a month at 
least, therefore, he had been lording it 
over Crousty, seeking her company to 
be sure, answering her cries, but forcing 
her to subservience. 

The simple fact was that the Cas- 
cadilla Cardinal was no longer Crousty’s 
mate. He was a Redbird and therefore 
gregarious. Instinct told him that 
four eyes and four ears were sharper 
than two. Instinct told him that where 
one Redbird could live another one 
also could. Instinct told him that it 
was fitting for the species Redbird to 
go about together. Beyond this, now 
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that it was winter, he had no interest in 
Crousty. His love, the ardent flame 
that had burned so brightly in June and 
July, had subsided to a dull ember of 
tolerance, a mere desire for companion- 
ship. Perhaps he would not even have 
seen Crousty day after day had there 
been other Redbirds about. His prin- 
cipal task was that of preserving him- 
self. To do this best he must stay with 
the species Redbird. This meant staying 
with Crousty. 
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Early in April of 1938 Crousty and th« 
Cascadilla Cardinal might have per- 
ished had it not been for their humar 
friends. A heavy snow was followed by 
a day of rain. So cold was the air that 
the rain froze an instant after it fell. 
The ground, the trees, every twig, 
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every dead leaf, every weed stalk was 
covered with ice—clear and smooth, 
and hard as rock. The Redbirds, 
strong-billed though they were, could 
find no loose food on the ground. Ice- 
covered berries they could not pull free. 
Only at the ‘better’ feeding stations, 
the ones they had come to depend on 
and to visit regularly, did they find 
anything they could pick up or crack 
open. So long as the drizzle continued 
they hung pathetically about the houses 
where the supply of sunflower seeds was 
inexhaustible. Their plumage became 
wet. Ice formed on their wing and tail 
feathers. But by preening vigorously, 
keeping out of the rain, and eating 
great quantities of seeds, they pulled 
through. 

The icestorm went its way and 
winter passed. A brown freshet thun- 
dered down the gorge. Wedges of 
Canada Geese passed northward. Hepat- 
icas opened on the sheltered slopes 
and a piping of Song Sparrows sounded 
in every garden. 

The return of spring did something 
to the Cascadilla Cardinal—to Crousty 
too, for that matter, but principally to 
Crousty’s companion. He had been 
singing, off and on, all winter. He 
had rarely lost his Redbird cheeriness, 
even on the bleakest days. But now 
his songs were longer, fuller voiced, 
more frequently given. And his gal- 
lantry returned. On April 23 (so the 
diary kept by my friends plainly states) 
he spent most of his time courting 
Crousty: openly, brazenly wooing her; 
cracking seeds and feeding her the 
kernels—he, the very bird that had 
bullied her all winter, suddenly madly 
in love again, shamelessly, extrava- 
gantly daft! Crousty accepted his 
attentions demurely, taking the kernels 
from him for all the world as if the 
trength had departed from her own 
powerful jaws. 

Crousty started her second nest. 


This time she built in a thick cedar 
hedge, eight feet from the ground. 
Working diligently by spells, she fin- 
ished in four days. By April 29 she had 
laid three eggs—the full complement. 
These she sat upon until almost the 
middle of May. But they did not 
hatch. They were infertile. She de- 
serted the nest. 

Whether Crousty was saddened or 
puzzled by this frustration of her 
plans, it is impossible to say. Animal 
psychologists, ascribing behavior to a 
set of physiological reactions, are wont 
to believe birds incapable of feeling 
sorrow, bitterness, or bewilderment. 
But I am not so sure. I have no fear of 
being branded a sentimentalist when I 
say that Crousty sensed an emptiness 
of life during those days just after she 
deserted her nest. How she sensed it, 
or to what extent she gave expression 
to her feelings, I do not know. But 
the sensation of emptiness was there, 
else how could she have taken under 
her wing the unprepossessing Cowbird 
baby that she and her mate brought to 
the feeding counter on June 6? 

This Cowbird was no product of 
Crousty’s own hatching. Where she 
found it nobody knows. But there they 
were, all three of them, Crousty, her 
bright mate, and the dusky beggar they 
both attended so lavishly. Crousty may 
have done the kidnapping herself. 
Hearing the hungry waif's cries, she 
may have taken it a juicy mouthful and 
claimed it on the spot. The young 
Cowbird found no fault with these new 
food-providers, so followed them eager- 
ly. Who wouldn't choose a Redbird 
in preference to a dull, plodding Vireo, 
any day? 

Here our record is incomplete. We 
do not know how long Crousty and 
her mate cared for the Cowbird. Per- 
haps they borrowed it for only an hour. 
Perhaps they gave it back to the Vireos 
next day. From Crousty’s standpoint it 
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was an important little bird, for it 
satisfied, in a measure, the maternal 
cravings she had felt. 

Crousty’s third nest was built that 
same summer. It was in a shadowy rose 
arbor. There were three eggs. During 
the twelve-day period of incubation her 
mate did not fail her. Though he never 
sat on the nest, he brought food regu- 
larly, whistling companionably as he 
foraged. 

This time Crousty was successful. 
No one was present at the nativity, no 
one save Crousty and perhaps her mate. 
But we can imagine what happened. 
That day in late July she heard a hair- 
thin voice beneath her. Rising high 
on her feet she watched one of the 
eggs roll slightly from side to side, 
then split across the middle, exposing to 
view her first offspring. Damp reptilian 
being that it was, it squirmed violently, 
demanding to be free. Crousty pecked 
off bits of the wet shell, chewed at them 
a bit, and swallowed them. No one 
needed to tell her how. Gently she 
spread her belly feathers over the young 
one to help it get dry. 

One of the eggs did not hatch. But 
Crousty and her mate were busy enough 
feeding their family of two. Their 
problem was the more difficult for 
these tiny birds could not swallow 
coarse grasshoppers. Only the most 
fragile of tree crickets would do—these 
and tiny spiders and moths, and the 
thin, hairless caterpillars that fed on 
the rose leaves. 

The young Redbirds were in the 
nest ten days. Finding things too 
crowded on the eleventh day, they 
clambered out and sat on the rim. They 
stayed near the nest a few days more; 
then, flying straight off, as bob-tailed 
young Crousty and her sister had flown 
from their box two years before, they 
learned of wind and rain, feeding 
counters, and house cats. 

ee # 
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Crousty is dead. She was shot in the 
spring of 1939, while I, her foster 
father, was on an expedition to southern 
Mexico. 

The details were given me the day of 
my return to the Cornell campus. Some 
boys had followed her about with a 
gun, convinced that she was a pretty 
and desirable bird. Examining their 
quarry, they had noted the aluminum 
band on her leg. The legend thereon 
they had read with care. Suddenly 
fearful of the law, they had buried her 
under a board. 

For one of ‘the gang’ this had not 
been enough, however. He had de- 
cided it best to report the whole affair. 
Without giving the name of the boy 
who actually had shot Crousty; with- 
out, indeed, being asked to do so, he 
had told the whole story. 

Crousty’s progeny lived on, are alive 
to this day for all I know. A fine 
‘new’ male Redbird, caught, banded, 
and released on January 12, 1939 was 
thought to be her son. An unbanded 
female Redbird, seen regularly now-a- 
days, may be her daughter or even her 
grand-daughter. As for the male birds 
seen recently, the numbers on the bands 
have not actually been checked, but we 
believe the brightest bird of all to be 
Crousty’s erstwhile mate, the Casca- 
dilla Cardinal himself. 

The Redbird tribe is here, at any rate, 
and here to stay. Winter will not send 
them south for, being hardy and short 
winged, and used to somewhat south- 
erly climes, they have no instinct for 
seasonal migration. What have they 
to fear? Nothing but an occasional 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, Screech Owl, 
house cat, or lad with a gun. Cold wind, 
deep snow, ice storms? Bring them on. 
Crousty’s clan will prosper so long as 
there are cozy hedges and thick conifers 
and friendly human beings with feeding 
counters and an inexhaustible supp!) 
of sunflower seeds. 


ROBABLY something will have 

to be done about my living in 
California. I mean that some explana- 
tion, excuse, and apology is doubtless 
expected of me for writing from that 
address so persistently. The Golden 
State meets with a high sales resistance 
in forty-seven other states that I could 
mention; this applies in some degree to 
its scenery, flora, and fauna, though 
less than to its climate. 

I have been aware of this hostility in 
myself, having once felt it intensely. 
I remember that I alternately bit my 
lip over visions of golden poppy fields, 
and spattered the acid of my disdain 
upon an avifauna which could be so 
lushly emotional as to employ half a 
dozen species of Hummingbird, when 
eastern nature, with artistic restraint, 
could achieve its effects with one. Yet 
there wasn't anything I could do about 
redwoods—they were the largest trees— 
or about Mt. Whitney, since even the 
Geological Survey admits it as the 
highest peak in the country. I couldn't 
quite wither the Pacific, nor deny the 
sheer height of the falls of the Yosemite, 
unsurpassed in the world. Nor still a 
hankering for mariposa lilies. 

When I decided to come west to live, 
[ selected California because it was a 
good place for me to work, and from 
which to work the whole west. I 
picked a town by the ocean, because I 
had never lived right by the sea except 
the little Mediterranean. I picked a 

wn with a fine natural-history mu- 

sum and a good library, because for 
too many years I had been living far 
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from these valuable aids to a nature 
writer. I picked a little city instead of 
a large one, because it’s too all-fired far 
into the field if you live in a metropolis. 

I thought I was making a reasonable 
move, but I was followed west by the 
reproaches of many. What! Wasn't I 
true to the Great Lakes country I was 
born in, where I had done so much of 
my work? Didn't I, after all, love the 
South, as I had professed—Virginia and 
North Carolina where I had lived so 
much of my life? And, if I was free to 
live where I chose, why had I chosen 
some other scene than New England 
where better writers than I were 
content? 

Now, I love New England. I love the 
Appalachians. I love—and wouldn't 
attempt to explain it to skeptics— 
Illinois. But will anybody tell me why 
a nature writer has to sit down and be 
parochial? Is his science, if any, im- 
proved by putting on the blinders? 
Is his literary scope broadened by 
sentimental sectionalism? I can't see it. 
I thought these forty-eight states were 
all America. Can't we be allowed to 
feel at home in all of them, without 
beginning to prickle with jealous 
hostility as soon as we cross some 
imaginary boundary? 

It is a sign of middle age or worse to 
want to renew old experiences, to 
wince from innovations. What I saw, 
in the thirty-ninth year of my age, was 
that all places would be alike to me 
when I get my wheel-chair and ear- 
trumpet; but I had about twenty years 
of really springy footloose liberty 
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remaining. Perhaps in the horse-and- 
buggy age it was harder to get about. 
But now, with high-powered cars, and 
surfaced roads—how can it be that a 
naturalist, like one I know, will live 
two day's motor trip from the Colorado 
Rockies and never have gone to see 
them? Every summer he goes back to 
the same place (that I shali call Penn- 
syltucky, Connectichusetts) for the 
reason that he has never gone anywhere 
else. I understand this comparatively 
young squirt has his burial spot picked 
out there, too. Pass me those folders of 
the Big Horns, Mr. Travel Agent, and 
how's about a couple of Grand Tetons? 
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For motor travel in the West, once 
the momentum of it gets in your veins, 
becomes a cumulative habit. It is a 
stimulant of which you crave more 
every day. And every night you fall 
asleep exalted and exhausted, promising 
to stay here where you dropped, for a 
week or so, to dwell in stillness on the 
grandeurs you have beheld. 

But every morning there is the river 
of the road still running past the door, 
a river that falls into all seas, and runs 
uphill over mountains. And there are 
the mountains themselves, the snowy 
ranges of adventure, and what it is that 
lies beyond them you must go and see. 
The morning air, the first deep breath 
of it, sluices away the dregs of fatigue. 
The inexhaustible freshness of this 
country is your own again, and nothing 
shall hold you now. 

I lay this freshness to the absence of 
distracting foregrounds. In the East 
one travels, usually, to get from A to B, 
say Albany to Boston; there is a shortest 
possible way, and one is apt to take it. 
But on a trip from Albany to Boston over 
the Mohawk Trail you would see easily 
a thousand times as many objects as on a 
run of the same distance in the West. 
And at first this is very pleasant, with 
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lovable towns every few miles, and 
orchards bent with bearing, lilacs by 
the farmyard gates, churches that look 
externally so cozy with their Maker. 
Every moment something distracts the 
attention and, for those who must have 
it distracted, this is a perfect journey. 
For myself, I know that to be distracted 
is to be unable to think—thoughts, at 
least, of any length, breadth or depth. 
About the third day of motoring in 
crowded country I have reached sa- 
tiation. Out west, by then, I've just 
got started. 

Not that the mileage I roll up is 
anything to boast of. For I may stop 
ten and twenty times a day, to get out 
to watch a bird, tramp a mile just to 
get the dust of the country in my boots, 
scale a hill, or lie an hour in grass or 
under trees till even my shoulders know 
the feel of the land. So the jalopies that 
I pass, pass me again, as the tortoise 
passed the hare. Even so, I call this 
superficial travel. Better to set up as 
a citizen and learn the look of the world 
from your own doorstep, and how it 
changes under the passing seasons. 
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But beware of the cajoleries of the 
real estate men wherever you stop to 
learn the country by living in it. They 
caught me once and did their best to 
make a good suburbanite of me. | 
sowed and mowed and watered my 
lawn. I planted morning-glories and 
zinnias, and worried over my crocuses. 
I went to meetings about better sewers 
and water-main assessments. I shoveled 
the snow a city block to the nearest 
neighbor's, and then, because he did 
not carry on, I shoveled it another 
block to the trolley line. I tended my 
furnace and mended my roof and kept 
my back turned on the horizon. For I 
was buying that house. Yes, in my 
innocence I engaged myself for pay- 
ments on a bungalow that had not 
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A CUMULATIVE HABIT. Though the traveler may linger in California’s Happy Valley, 
the river of the road is there and it leads over hills that he must go and see. 
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even settled yet, and never was built to 
live in, only to sell. 1 accepted the 
assurance that land values would rise 
(though nothing rose there but the 
taxes). I swallowed sinker and pole. 

But a fish cannot be eaten twice. 
They may threaten to scatter my bones, 
but I will not buy seven feet of earth to 
bury them in. How free I am I know 
from the head-shakings of the bound, 
who menace me with a homeless old 
age. 

I can live where I please and when I 
am ready to go nobody has my foot in 
a trap. I could go back to Virginia and 
tweak the nose of the County Collector. 
I could move to Oregon, or Wyoming, 
or Montana—and sometimes I think I 
may. Any one of them is a fine address. 
So is Arizona, Maine, Louisiana, and 
I like the Indian place names in Wash- 
ington state. You may find such wild 
syllables on my letterhead one day. 


g 5 7 


I was called, not long ago, to the 
dead-bed of a scientific collection. 
Or rather, it was collected by a scientist 
and the objects might once have been, 
or could have become, the materials of 
science. The present owner, who re- 
ceived it in lieu of board and lodging 
payment by the deceased widow of the 
late scientist, let me in, with key and 
lamp, to a basement where all these 
things were stored. Prospectively I was 
a purchaser, and at first glance, as he 
lighted up, it seemed I had stepped 
into a treasure house. The interior of 
Aladdin's cave, hung with the loot of 
the Forty Thieves, was not more varied. 

Here was a pair of great fans, cun- 
ningly woven of some sort of oceanic 
dyed fibre, with which the slaves of 
the king of the cannibal islands, or 
somewhere, had kept off the gnats and 
kept up the appearance of majesty. 
There was a collection of minerals, of 
pyrrhites and gypsum crystals and 
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great sheets of Russian mica, an 
flawed Mexican opals still in matrix, 
and western American rhyolite, and 
asbestos and soapstone and diatoma- 
ceous earth. I lifted the corner of a box 
and found a collection of herbarium 
specimens, all knocking to pieces and 
devoured by the herbarium-beetle.* 
Seaweeds, on non-standard-sized her- 
barium sheets, all bore the name of the 
late owner, giving his place of residence. 
But evidence showed that by exchange 
he had received specimens from Hawaii, 
Maine, Wales, and Puget Sound. 

But were the localities and dates 
given? Oh, no; they bore my worthy 
friend's label, they were his seaweeds 
now (except that he forgot to take 
them with him). It was for marine 
algae that I had come looking, but of 
course there was nothing here of service 
to me. There was nothing, except the 
books, anywhere in all that lordly junk 
pile, that anybody would have known 
what to do with. Look at that gor- 
geous collection of stuffed birds—East 
Indian avifauna you would have said at 
a guess! But, unlabeled, they were 
dusty feathers and cotton packing. 
Here were arrowheads without number, 
and what arrowheads! But just what 
arrowheads? 

I could go on. I could make you feel 
as I did when I emerged in the sun- 
light—like a fossil whose label had 
come off. Enough to point the moral, 
that a collection may be a good thing 
when it is: 

Primum: Made to some purpose, and 
kept in the bounds thereof. 

Secundum: Provided with data that 
give it meaning. 

Tertium (if you understand me): 
Planned and cared for during the 
owner's lifetime so that it will be of 
value in case of sale, or donation. 

Sine qua, it had better never have 
been amassed. 


*Anthrenus scrophularia. 


by 


Put Yourself in Our Position 

F ALL the varied activities of the 

National Audubon Society, no con- 
cept and no accomplishment is better 
established in the minds of the country 
than that of the sanctuaries. The sup- 
port that we get for the sanctuaries is 
warm and generous; even when the 
support is purely a moral one, it is 
given, the country over, with a spon- 
taneous and instantaneous sincerity 
that goes to the hearts of the friends of 
wildlife. 

But there has always been, and there 
still is, a considerable misconception 
about the sanctuaries. For apparently 
it isn’t clear, in the minds of many, just 
for whose benefit the sanctuaries are 
run. People arrive singly, in couples, in 
station wagons, and in automobile 
flotillas, assuming that they may enter 
the sanctuaries—but unarmed with 
authorization from Audubon House. 

These unannounced visitors often 
have everything to recommend them. 
They are frequently personal friends of 
the officers of the Society, or well- 
known scientists, or others whose 
sincere devotion to bird life and to na- 
ture in general is well known. It is 
hard to say no to scientific groups who 
wish to collect just a few specimens, or 
take pictures or make sound records or 
notes on animal behavior. It is hard to 
tell schools, whose classes may contain 
hosts of loyal Junior members, that not 
even for youth’s sweet sake can we con- 
duct an unplanned tour of a sanctuary. 

But it has to be done. For one thing, 
we have not sufficient personnel to con- 


She 
= “Director ‘Reports 
to You 


duct constant tours through the sanctu- 
aries. The primary duty of the wardens 
is to attend to the wildlife and patrol 
the sanctuaries. When guiding visitors 
they are, essentially, taken off this duty. 
Even if we had the necessary staff, it 
would not be possible to make an out- 
door museum of our sanctuaries with- 
out violating the spirit and the letter of 
sanctuary. In order to accommodate 
visitors, we have provided an ‘author- 
ized visitor plan,’ as well as special 
wildlife tours, and those who have 
taken advantage of these arrangements 
have found them practical and have 
given them the stamp of their enthusias- 
tic approval. We must beg those wish- 
ing to visit Audubon sanctuaries to 
accept our decisions without complaint 
of us. We must ask them, if they are 
sincere supporters of the very idea of 
sanctuary, to put confidence in our 
judgment about the where, when, and 
who, of visits. 


The Birds Come First 
‘THE confusion about the rights of 


visitors to our sanctuaries arises, 
no doubt, from the fact that many 
other organizations have what are also 
loosely called sanctuaries. But their 
administration and purpose and peculiar 
circumstances are different. A national 
park is a certain kind of wildlife 
‘sanctuary,’ open to every visitor who 
comes. But the national parks, if they 
set themselves as their primary job the 
business of giving privacy and safety 
to rare, finicking, and imperiled species 
like Spoonbills, would not be able to 
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admit visitors. Obviously, then, the 
purpose of a national park sanctuary is 
something quite other than ours. 

Certain biological field stations, main- 
tained by various institutions, are also 
wildlife ‘sanctuaries’ in one sense of the 
word. But their primary purpose is the 
scientific study of animal and plant life. 
Within their closes any accredited 
scientist may do any scientifically 
reasonable thing, even to the caging, 
carrying away, or shooting, of speci- 
mens. 

But the Audubon sanctuaries are not 
primarily scientific, still less are they 
playgrounds of the public—or even of 
Audubon Society members. They exist 
for the sake of the bird life and all the 
other wildlife within them, and the 
interests of that wildlife come ahead of 
everything. We believe that exactly 
this is what the members of the Na- 
tional Audubon Society, and the sup- 
porters of the sanctuaries wish, and that 
is the policy which we are committed 
to Carrying out. 


Armistice Signed 


HE feather fight, oldest of Audubon 
crusades, in New York State cul- 
minated in a major victory when at 
noon on April 18 Governor Lehman, in 
the presence of the President of Feathers 
Industries of America, Inc., and of your 
Director, signed the bill that controls 
sale of wild-bird plumage in the Empire 
State for the next six years, and at the 
end of that time puts a dead stop to it. 
The new ruling obliged all dealers in 
wild feathers to file sworn inventory 
with the State Conservation Depart- 
ment by May 15, and to report on their 
stock yearly through 1946. Whatever 
may remain to them of wild plumage on 
April 15, 1947, must, within thirty days, 
be delivered to the Conservation De- 
partment for destruction or for distribu- 
tion to educational institutions for 
exhibition purposes. During this six- 
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year adjustment period, it will be legal! 
to trade in wild feathers, but only from 
inventoried stocks to which nothing, 
in the aggregate, may be added. 

And after the six-year armistice the 
wild plumage trade in New York State 

rill be over for good. Whatever you 
buy to trim your bonnet thereafter will 
have been plucked from domestic fow] 
but you can still be fancy enough to 
catch any eye, for the bill lists as legal 
domestic varieties of Chickens, Turkeys, 
Guinea Fowl, Geese, Ducks, Pigeons, 
Ostriches, Ring-necked Pheasants, Pea- 
fowl, and Rheas. 


Victory Bonfire 


IX days after the bill was signed 

came the bonfire. No, we don't 
burn the books in a democracy, but in a 
conservation-minded state we do burn 
the feathers—twenty-seven cases of 
them valued at more than $25,000. This 
booty was voluntarily sent to the pyre 
by members of Feather Industries of 
America, Inc., which claims to repre- 
sent more than 90 per cent of the manu- 
facturers, dealers and jobbers in wild- 
bird plumage in our country, and to 
own more than 90 per cent of the wild 
feathers now in stock in the land. 

On hand to receive the cases were 
Inspector William E. Jacquemin of the 
New York State Conservation Depart- 
ment, and your Director, together with 
our Mr. Pough who has been a spear- 
head in the attack on the wild feather 
trade. And it was according to a joint 
declaration of policy agreed upon by 
Feather Industries and the National 
Audubon Society together that the 
torch was publicly set on the grounds of 
the Colgate Contracting Company in 
the Bronx. The burned cases represented 
the entire stock of Egret, Bird of Para- 
dise, Heron, Bald Eagle and Golden 
Eagle plumage owned by members of 
Feather Industries, and the smoke 
wrote finis to the traffic, in New York 


Photo by Allan D, Cruickshank 


WILDLIFE COMES FIRST. On National Audubon Society sanctuaries, the safety and wel- 
fave of birds like the Little Blue Heron (white phase) must be put above every other consideration. 
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State at least, in the feathers of these 
valued species. 

Pough of Persecuted Species, perse- 
cutor himself of the illegal feather 
trader, adds a note to this story. Into 
the office have been trickling copies of 
the inventories made by the feather men, 
according to agreement, together with 
samples of each item. So Audubon 
officials have been getting lessons in the 
ornithology of the trade. A ‘‘Kestrel,”’ 
you should know, is a Curlew, and a 
‘“Cassowary’’ is an Emu. What's a 
‘‘Domino’’? You don’t know? Dear, 
dear, go to the foot of the class. What 
bright little boy said Sooty Tern? 

Proof of the timeliness of the success- 
ful campaign came from certain dealers 
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Photo by J. A. Glenn 


CULMINATION OF THE OLDEST AUDUBON CRUSADE. Seated is New York’s Governor 
Lehman signing the bill that will eventually stop traffic in wild-bird plumage in that state. 


themselves, who provided information 
that they had been buying plumage of 
Great Horned Owl, Golden and Bald 
Eagle, Magpie, Swainson’s, Red-tailed 
and other Hawk feathers, in various 
parts of the United States. Their pur- 
chases, usually through taxidermists as 
intermediaries, were in such quantity 
as undoubtedly to stimulate Indians, 
trappers, and so-called ‘game wardens’ 
to slaughter these species because of the 
value of their feathers in the New York 
market. 


Deer and Seminoles Take to Cover 
H® and thigh, Andy Jackson smote 


the Creek Indians of norther 
Florida from 1815 to 1818. He burned 
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their villages and drove them before 
him, deep into the swamps. Some sur- 
rendered and were thrust westward like 
other conquered Amerinds. But the 
Seminole branch never gave up. 

A small remnant remained uncon- 
quered and uncapturable. Only after 
long years did the Office of Indian 
Affairs establish confidential relation- 
ships with the Everglade Seminoles, 
and secure them small reservations in- 
cluding the extreme southeast corner of 
Hendry County—sixty miles southwest 
of Palm Beach, in what is still one of 
the most inaccessible parts of the 
interior of Florida. 

When the Seminoles went into their 
marshy retreat, another race was there 
to greet them—the harried deer of south 
Florida. Not that Seminoles don’t hunt 
deer—indeed, a large proportion of the 
tribe gets meat and other necessities 
from the deer. But Indians, as they do 
not really hunt for sport but in order to 
secure necessities, are of all Americans 
the most long-trained conservationists. 

In 1935 Secretary Ickes and John 
Collier, Chief of the Indian Bureau 
‘which is under Interior administra- 
tion), met the Seminoles on their reser- 
vation and promised them that they 
would be undisturbed upon their lands, 
and, in particular, that they would be 
assured that their access to wild game, 
especially deer, would be protected. 
For five years, field men of the Office of 
Indian Affairs have renewed these 
assurances, and slowly the attitude of 
the Seminoles has changed from bitter 
distrust of Uncle Sam to confidence and 
liking. 

But a possible enemy to these pleasant 
relationships has appeared in the person 
of a branded villain, Bodphilus annulatus, 
variety australis, a tropical variety of 
the dread fever tick which attacks both 
cattle and deer. In 1906 all the states in 
the old Confederacy block, as well as 
Oklahoma, Missouri, and California, 


had their cattle quarantined, as a result 
of the epoch-making discovery of U. S. 
Department of Agriculture’s Theobald 
Smith—that ticks harbored microbes 
and so their bites were the sole cause of 
cattle fever. 

‘To wipe out the cattle fever,’’ said 
Smith (at least it’s what Paul de Kruif 
tells us he said), ‘‘Wipe out that insect, 
dip all of your cattle to kill all their 
ticks, keep your northern cattle in fields 
where there are no ticks, and Texas 
fever will disappear from the earth."’ 

Today, state after state has become 
fever-free. Almost all of Florida has 
cleaned up its cattle fever. But, claim 
Dr. T. H. Applewhite of the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry staff in 
Florida, and Dr. J. V. Knapp, Florida's 
state veterinarian, Florida cattle will 
never be safely fever-free while a focus 
of infection remains in the deer on the 
Seminole reservation. 


Palefaces, Keep Out! 


O THE Seminoles went Indian Com- 

missioner Collier with the proposi- 
tion that they should permit the destruc- 
tion of their deer. Spokesmen of their 
pow-wow reported that the tribe, as 
represented on the reservation, was 
unanimous in refusing to allow such 
extermination, under any conditions, 
and for any price. 

Compromise measures were proposed : 
after the deer were destroyed, the reser- 
vation would then be restocked with 
tick-free deer. But, objected Commis- 
sioner Collier, there is in this project 
the unproved assumption that the deer 
in the reservation could be extermi- 
nated. Experience, he believes, has 
shown that it is impossible to be certain 
that all the original stock of deer are 
wiped out of such deep recesses as exist 
on the reservation. So all the money 
would have been spent in vain, and the 
good relations with the Seminoles 
tossed into the debit too. 
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Further, Mr. Collier points out, fever 
was wiped out in Louisiana, where 
there are thousands and thousands of 
deer, without slaughtering these wild 
animals at all. The whole fever- 
eradication campaign was successfully 
conducted there by proper treatment of 
the domestic cattle. So why must the 
Seminoles’ deer be sacrificed? 


Audubon Society Sponsors Survey 


O OBTAIN answers to this and 

other related questions in the tick- 
deer situation, the Departments of 
Interior and Agriculture sought the 
good offices of the National Audubon 
Society in sponsoring a fact-finding field 
investigation, designed to find a bio- 
logical solution to the issue. 

Your Society has no jurisdiction over 
Indian Reservation deer, any more than 
it has over the sanitary conditions of 
animal husbandry in Florida. It is not 
taking sides, but it has always opposed 
the killing of wild animals, even on a 
local scale, until it has been shown by 
conclusive and disinterested judgment 
that only in that way can greater values 
be saved. 

The Society undertook to secure an 
investigator especially well qualified 
and of recognized standing. It is pleased 
to announce that Mr. Herbert L. Stod- 
dard of the Coéperative Quail Study 
Association, ‘the Bob-white man,’ has 
completed the preliminary survey and is 
undertaking supervision of further field 
research program, to be carried out in 
accordance with his recommendations. 
Few animals are more grievously in- 
fected with ticks than the Bob-white. 
Few men have had more successful 
results in handling tick-infested wild 
animals than Mr. Stoddard. 

In matters relating to this investiga- 
tion, the Society will be particularly 
represented by its Director, Aldo Leo- 
pold, Professor of Game Management at 
the University of Wisconsin. 
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“Dear Diary” 

bt haar the wardens’ report forms 

trickle in from the Texas and 
Florida sanctuaries that are settling 
down now to the mosquito-ridden blaze 
of tropical summer. It is a lonely life 
these men lead, lonely and hard and 
glorious with the big-winged, radiant 
species they are there to guard. In 
shack and tent and rocking boat the 
daily entry is put down, and a whiff of 
those watery, bird-haunted solitudes 
blows across your Director's desk. 
Even the place names bring it 
“Left Lostman’s River at 6 a.m. : 
“Went to Hell Hole and Southwest 
Pass “up Deep Bayou,”’ “‘Ver- 
milion Bay,’’ ‘‘Chenier au Tigre."’ Far 
away one sees a little sentinel vessel of 
the Audubon fleet glide across a glassy 
shallow bay, venture up a tidal creek, 
and vanish in the mangroves. 

But faithfully out of such wilderness 
come the reports, made day by day, of 
the birds, their numbers, their every 
movement. ‘‘Spoonbills carrying sticks, 
the busiest birds you ever saw, and a 
beautiful sight.’” “‘A heavy migration 
of birds passing this point today.” 
“Noted about 2000 American Egrets at 
roost, with 500 Little Blues and Louisi- 
ana Herons, and about 25 immature 
White Ibises’’—the little boat now is 
rocking on the water while the keen- 
eyed warden makes his count. 

And always there are the boats and 
camps to keep shipshape, engines to 
repair, or a cabin unroofed by tropica! 
storm. These men who belong to the 
birds must know how to face wilderness 
alone. Names and numbers of passing 
boats areentered ; sometimes the names 0! 
the owners or skippers. Reports are made 
on courtesy calls paid to personnel ot 
other boats, to acquaint them with the 
work of the Audubon wardens and th« 
aims of the Society in that vicinity. 
Here's a daily report made lively by the 
arrival of a Swallow-tailed Kite. An- 


Photo by Sabra and Heathcote Kimball 


SURVEY PLUS PRESSURE GETS RESULTS. Federal hatcheries have been given the status 


of wildlife refu 


be 


es, and Black-crowned Night Herons and other fish-eating birds may no longer 
estroyed there without approval from the Fish and Wildlife Service. 
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hot 
FEATHERS THAT MADE THE VICTORY FIRE. Or bis is just one of the 


twenty-seven cases of wild-bird plumage voluntarily delivered and burned on April 25. 


Left to right: Inspector W. E. 


Jacquemin of the New York State Conservation Dept.; 


Robert Passloff, Presi- 


dent of Feather Industries of America, Inc.; your Executive Director; Simon Lohman, feather dealer: R. H. 


Pough; 
other day the rara avis that turns up is 
Mr. J. P. Morgan! 

Log of the ‘Croc’ 


O GIVE you a notion of the work 
going on in the field, we cull some 
jottings from Bob Allen's ‘Log of the 


Croc." Bob, you'll remember, is down 
on Bottlepoint Key researching the 
‘Pinks.’ 


‘April 8: 8.15 a.m., set out for Cattail 
Lakes 14 White Pelicans. 12M., 
headed for Little Sable Creek. At the 
mouth I went hard aground, but by 
going over the side and pushing I got 
inside. With the engine running as 
slowly as possible I poked up the creek, 
standing on the bow and steering from 
bank to bank with an oar which I 
jammed against trees, stumps, brush, 
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August Bentkamp, feather dealer; and George Thilberg of the State Conservation Dept. 


anything. Finally I went hard up on a 
log and had to cut the hot, racing 
engine. And to make matters worse the 
tide is running owt here in the Cattail 
Lake canal! After some difficulty 
turned an 18’ boat around in a 15’ ditch! 
Now I’m at the mouth of Sable Creek 
again, fast on the mud. 

‘* April 10: Headed out for Turkey Key, 
8.30 a.m. I finally made it around the 
Capes in about 3 hours. But the wind 
freshened and moved into the north, 
driving me to shelter in the entrance to 
Little Sable Creek (the other entrance) 
. . . At East Cape I ran in close to see 
the Guy Bradley Monument. There are 
only two coconut palms left on East 
Cape, and like two sentinels they stand 
on either side of Bradley's grave. Lois 
of birds about, an Eagle, Pelicans, 
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Laughing Gulls, Cormorants, and, 
against the background of sky, a great 
white cloud of Egrets, the birds Guy 
Bradley died to save . . . 4.30 P.M., 
tired out and my engine running hot I 
pulled into the mouth of Harney River 
and found an anchorage. 

‘‘Aprilll: Hotasthe devil. anchored 
amid the gurgles of Snowys and the 
groans of Louisianas . . . already more 
than 1200 White Ibises alone have come 
in here. This vast horde of birds settles 
on the ponds and puddles inside the key 
and feeds. 

‘April 18: Haven't seen a sign of 
Spoonbills so pulled in my anchor. . . 
Poled and pushed across the bay in 
small skiff. Mud terrible! . . . Finally 
pushed and shoved the skiff well up 
against flats, then found narrow tidal 
runs, through which I went toward 
mangrove. Suddenly the air overhead 
was filled with Spoonbills, getting up 
from behind the screen of vegetation 
. . . counted 62 . . . circling over- 
head. . . . Tide nearing high, but 
I'll have to do my exploring on the next 
A.M. high. The Lord knows when I'll 
get out of this mud hole! . . . sand- 
flies and mosquitoes awful. 

“April 22: Movedtocove . . . found 
4 pale Spoonbills. My job is to stay 
right here until low tide and then 
investigate the feeding possibilities. 

‘Time and tide wait for no man, but 
quite properly and necessarily man 
spends a great deal of time waiting for 
the tide. Especially if that man is a 
student of the Spoonbill’s way of life. 
The water drops, mud banks appear, 
mullet leap clear of their descending ele- 
ment, the sun beats down. Minutes 
slowly become quarter hours, half hours 
double themselves into hours. Mullet 
continue to leap, why I know not. 
Gradually, inevitably the tide ebbs. 

‘Some White Ibises drop in to search 

r fiddler crabs among the exposed man- 

grove roots. Three of them are brown 


and white neophytes; their leader is old 
and white and scarlet-faced. The old 
one grunts, swishes his bill in the shal- 
low water. The youngsters stare at me, 
frankly uncertain. I ignore them. 

‘Snowy Egrets stand here and there, 
also waiting. They look efficient and 
self-possessed. Mullet continue to leap. 
They seem to enjoy it. The tide is still 
ebbing. 

‘3.50 p.m. At last! a Spoonbill sud- 
denly appeared in one of the mangrove 
recesses not far away. He fed leisurely 
in the mud, then with more rapid strides 
moved to a deep tidal cut, overhung 
with mangrove roots . . 

‘4.26 p.m. Another Spoonbill. 

‘4.50 p.m. A third Spoonbill, then this 
one, utterly unabashed, settled in a 
tidal slough within 35 yards of my boat 

. I've opened my gasoline stove 
and cooked some supper, which worried 
him only a little and didn’t prevent him 
from munching his own supper. . . 

‘7.02 p.m. The sun is down and it is 
almost dark. Here come 4 Spoonbills 
out of the hidden tidal pool. They 
flew almost directly over my boats and 
after circling twice settled on the shal- 
lows at the outside shoreline. But I 
can’t get out there to see just where or 
to be sure they're feeding. My kingdom 
for a 50-Ib. canoe! 

“April 23: 6.50 p.m. Tide at low when 
I got out this morning and after a 
struggle I deferred breakfast and went 
overboard into the mud. It is full of 
broken oyster shells and deep holes. 
Taking nets and collecting belt I set out, 
orrather,in .. . 


Fish Eaters Defended 


UST a year ago your Director re- 

ported to you on the result of your 
Society's survey of the problem of bird 
slaughter at the fish hatcheries. As you 
may remember, we found that fish 
eaters, like Kingfishers, Herons and 
Ospreys, were being decimated in the 
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region of certain hatcheries, and earnest 
recommendation that hatcheries be 
screened and fenced was made to the 
Federal government. 

Now we are glad to receive a memo- 
randum from the Fish and Wildlife 
Service stating their policy on this and 
related subjects. Sifted of every ‘‘where- 
as’’ and “‘herein indicated,’’ the gist of 
it is that hatcheries as well as wildlife 
refuges are to be regarded and operated 
as sanctuaries. No removal or control 
of any species on such areas is to be 
authorized without approval from G. 
H. Q. in Washington. And representa- 
tives of the Service are warned, too, that 
State laws regarding these matters are 
to be complied with. 

It’s thoroughly gratifying to find 
scientific survey plus gentle pressure 
getting results like this! 


No Bottlenecks in Texas 


OR volume production we have 

never had such a year as this in the 
coastal lagoon sanctuaries of the Lone 
Star State. Can it be just a kick-back 
following the poor year of 1940, so 
seriously affected by the extraordinary 
winter freezes? Or may it be due to the 
steady and excessive rainfall in south 
Texas in 1941; rain that fell in sheets for 
more than thirty successive days, and 
that has noticeably reduced the salinity 
of the bay waters and near-by ponds 
where the coastal nesting water birds 
are wont to feed. 

Wardens Larson, Blanchard and Frid- 
dell are unanimous in their enthusiastic 
reports as to quantities and success in 
nesting at all the Audubon sanctuaries 
in Texas from the mouth of the Arroyo 
Colorado to eastern Galveston Bay. 


Good-will Builders 


HERE is more to these Audubon 
Wildlife Tours than just the pleasure 
to be derived by those participating, the 
intensified interest of the tourists, and 
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the consequent benefit to the birds. Our 
tour leaders, whose time is not fully 
occupied with the conduct of the tours, 
are as busy as ants in building good-will 
in the near-by communities. To the 
mayors, county judges, newspaper edi- 
tors, Chambers of Commerce, school 
superintendents and principals, officers 
of women’s and service clubs, and so on, 
ad infinitum, our tepresentatives Carry 
our message as to appreciation and con- 
servation of wildlife. Articles provided 
for the press, mid-day talks and evening 
lectures illustrated with motion pictures 
and Kodachrome slides, are all part and 
parcel of the day's job of an Audubon 
tour leader. Then again thought and 
time can be devoted to supervision of 
the warden service in the near-by sanctu- 
aries and action can be taken and recom- 
mendations submitted with regard to the 
better protection of the birds there. 


What Does a Texas Tourist See? 
OV’ Bob Hopper’s sturdy ‘shrimper’ 


one cruises down sunlit San 
Antonio Bay into the Intracoastal 
Channel, with miles of shallow flats on 
either side, as far as the eye can reach. 
Birds galore are to be seen wheeling in 
flocks, trading back and forth, feeding 
here and there; shore birds of all kinds, 
Spoonbills, Egrets, miscellaneous Her- 
ons, Skimmers, Terns and Gulls—yet 
but a prelude to the colorful concentra- 
tions of massed nesting water birds on 
Audubon sanctuary islands. While rest- 
ing comfortably on the ‘shrimper’ 
munching lunch, one may watch these 
quantities of birds among the cactus, 
Spanish bayonet, and huisache, and hear 
the chorus of sound that emanates from 
thousands of avian throats. It is an 
awe-inspiring spectacle—one never to 
be forgotten. 

Journeying to and fro, and on side 
trips to chosen spots, a host of other 
birds appear; wheeling over a great 
expanse of marsh is a flock of White- 


Photo by Allan D. Cruickshank 
PROBLEM CHILD OF THE NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY. While Bob Allen con- 
tinues to research the elusive ‘Pink’ in Florida, the Texas birds have had a banner year. 
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faced Glossy Ibises; whizzing through 
the air is a bunch of ‘Whistling Teal’ or 
Fulvous Tree-ducks. The peninsula on 
which Rockport is situated is a main 
highway of migration for the land birds 
coming north from Mexico, Central and 
South America to their summer homes 
in the United States. On the day that 
vour Executive Director was recently 
fortunate enough to take part in one of 
the Texas tours the songs of Dick- 
cissels came from almost every fence 
post along the highway and the vegeta- 
tion here and there harbored great 
quantities of Scissor-tailed Flycatchers, 
Indigo Buntings, Painted Buntings and 
Blue Grosbeaks—truly a beautiful sight. 
There is indeed much to lure and attract 
in that section of the Texas coast. 


It Happened in Monterey 


FFICERS and members of our affili- 
ated California societies turned 
out in force for the first state-wide 
Audubon convention at Monterey in 
May. It was a happy and congenial 
occasion. Much to our pleasure, repre- 
sentatives of many other organizations 
participated in the event, lending it 
added significance. The new Director 
of the Division of Natural Resources, 
Kenneth I. Fulton, was a guest speaker 
at the banquet, as was the Mayor of 
Monterey, Emmet McMenamin. Mem- 
bers of the staff of the State Division of 
Fish and Game, of the Federal Fish and 
Wildlife Service and of the U. S. Forest 
Service were with us, as were representa- 
tives of the California Garden Clubs, 
Inc., and the California Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. We are indebted to 
Mrs. William O'Donnell, President of 
the Monterey Garden Club, for many 
courtesies and much hospitality ex- 
tended, including the providing of the 
decorations. Grand codperation was 
extended by the local press and radio. 
The program covered the run of Audu- 
bon activities from A to Z and there was 
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ample time for discussion from the floor. 
Presidents of the older affiliated groups 
presided at the various sessions. Avr- 
tention was given to such wide range in 
Audubon projects as the tours, the 
establishment of a nature camp in 
California, promotion of Junior clubs, 
policies in the establishment and main- 
tenance of sanctuaries in California, 
legislation, protection of mammals, 
news as to the campaign with regard to 
banning the sale of wild-bird plumage, 
first-hand account by Carl Koford of his 
field studies of the California Condor, 
and plans with regard to better preserva- 
tion of the White-tailed Kite. 

Dorothy Dean Sheldon and Bert 
Harwell devoted themselves unspar- 
ingly to the promotion of the conven- 
tion, the preparation of the exhibits and 
the photographic contest. To them we 
are tremendously grateful. 

Photographs with Quality 

Although the contest was open only 
to photographers of the Pacific Coast 
States 140 entries were received. These 
made a marvelous display in the con- 
vention hall. A committee of experts 
was so kind as to act as judges of the 
photography, and to Carl Koford went 
the honor of receiving the first prize for 
his stunning photograph of a California 
Condor in flight. Second prize went to 
C. F. Rattenbury for a photograph of a 
swooping Gull rising from the water. 
Third prize was given to Art and Ed 
Smith for a striking picture of an Ameri- 
can Egret. In the other class of entries, 
for the best set of ten Kodachrome slides 
of wildlife, the first award went to 
Lloyd G. Ingles, second to H. D. 
Wheeler, and third to Clifford H. 
Atkins. 

This photographic contest and ex- 
hibit enlisted great interest and much 
favorable comment. Mrs. Sheldon, who 
had handled al! details with regard to 
the contest and had generously con- 
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tributed the prizes, graciously presented 
the awards at the banquet. 


Over the Deep Blue Sea 


T 5 a.m. on a breezy morn, 49 daring 
souls set forth in two good fishing 
boats from the harbor of Monterey, in 
search of the Albatross. By 8.30 all 
were back, completely satisfied at hav- 
ing seen and photographed Black- 
footed Albatrosses, Pink-footed Shear- 
waters, Sooty Shearwaters, Black and 
Ashy Petrels and a variety of other sea 
birds, such as Pigeon Guillemots, Cali- 
fornia Murres and Red and Northern 
Phalaropes. 

Those who stayed ashore had good 
views of the rare sea otters and were 
hospitably received at Point Lobos 
State Park where it is the policy to 
avoid any disturbance whatever of the 
natural conditions. Bird life therefore 
abounds and many from the southern 
part of the state saw for the first time 
the striking Black Oyster-catcher. 

The acquaintances made, the ex- 
changes of ideas, the abundant evidence 
of more intensive development of Audu- 
bon activities in California and the 
general tonic effect of the get-together 
was such that hope was expressed by 
many that this state-wide California 
Audubon convention may become an 
annual, if not semi-annual, affair. 


New but Veteran Guide 
IRD-LOOKERS in the Western 


States will welcome with hurrahs 
‘A Field Guide to Western Birds’ by our 
Roger Tory Peterson, just published by 
Houghton Mifflin. Its author-illustra- 
tor has been at this labor for the last 
four years, and the book shows it, hav- 
ing six color plates, forty half-tone 
plates, and as many line drawings, 
epicting a total of over 700 bird 
figures. 
The book is thicker than his famed 
‘Guide’ for eastern birds, since the area 


covered is roughly the United States 
west of the 103d meridian. This in- 
cludes entire states of Washington, Ore- 
gon, California, Nevada, Idaho, Utah, 
Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, Ari- 
zona, New Mexico and western Texas. 
Down in the south of the Lone Star 
State, where eastern and western species 
meet, the bird-looker will want both of 
Roger’s books. And there are none 
better. Together with Ralph Hoff- 
mann’s ‘Birds of the Pacific States,’ they 
form equipment for coast-to-coast bird- 


ing. 
And Still They Come 


BA in the days when John James 

was peddling his unknown work 
about the stony towns of New England, 
and trying to get Daniel Webster to pay 
up for his subscription, he would have 
blinked and rubbed his eyes if he’d had 
a vision of the exhibit hung in April in 
the Woman's University Club head- 
quarters in the Biltmore Hotel in New 
York. 

The prints shown represented every 
edition of Audubon prints ever repro- 
duced, from the Havell print of the 
Cardinal in sequence right down to one 
from Houghton Mifflin’s magnificent 
publication of Donald Peattie’s ‘Audu- 
bon’s America.’ The display was an 
illustration of the fact that nine different 
individuals or firms have reproduced the 
work of the genius of bird painters, 
with a range in subjects of from one to 
five hundred, the first started in 1826 
and the last completed in 1940. 

And we've little doubt that new and 
handsomer Audubon editions will be 
coming off the presses when the babes 
we joggle on our knees today are gray- 
beards like ourselves! 


Better and Better 


JOCURES make dull reading, and we 
try to sift them out, but the particu- 
lar arrangement of digits, which stands 
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for the increase during the last three 
years of contributors and contributions 
to our Sanctuary Fund, gives your 
Director a tingle of pride and pleasure. 
Let's take the first three months of each 
of the three years for a measure: the 
amount received in 1941 is an increase of 
22 per cent over that in 1940, and of 
38 per cent over that of 1939. 

Or if you're one of those people who 
really enjoy figures, here’s a handful: 

Number of Total 
Period Contributors Contributed 

Jan. 1-May 8, 1939... ..1112. .. ..$8,828.50 
Jan. 1-May 8, 1940... ..1583.. .. 11,029.15 
lan. 1—-May 8, 1941... ..1969..... 14,156.43 

What this means, less in dollars and 
cents than in human interest, is that 
even in times like these the people of 
the United States are coming more and 
more to realize and value the signifi- 
cance of our sanctuaries, and to rally 
behind our wardens. 


Camp Opens 


LL’S set for the opening of the 
Audubon Nature Camp on June 13, 
house-warming day for the new Alumni 
Camp House. Nearly two thousand dol- 
lars have been contributed toward pay- 
ment for the house by alumni, but it’s a 
good, serviceable building and the cost 
is more than has been raised. The hat is 
still going around. 

By the middle of May, camp enroll- 
ments were already half as much again 
as at the same date in 1940, and both the 
first and third enrollment periods had 
waiting lists. All the members of last 
year's teaching staff will return this 
summer, and the prospects are bright 
for a happy season. 


The Young Idea Doesn't Shoot 


"THERE is magic in that Audubon 

Junior Club button—at least one 
young member thinks so. ‘‘Daddy,”’ 
she said, “‘there was a bird out in the 
yard and I got real close to him. He 
didn’t seem a bit afraid of me. I'll bet 
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he saw my Audubon Society button and 
knew I wouldn't hurt him.” 

Our 6277 clubs enrolled to date are 
very active. Letters are constantly com- 
ing in from the presidents and secre- 
taries describing club meetings and bird 
trips, also telling of spring migration in 
their local areas. Many snapshots of 
club members have also been received. 
A number of club members have become 
interested in sketching birds in action 
and have sent us drawings for publica- 
tion in News on the Wing. The May issue 
of this Junior paper was compiled from 
175 contributions from 27 states and 
Canada. 

Fall Flocking 

EXT fall—you can count on so 

much at least in an uncertain 
world—all kinds of birds of a feather 
will be flocking together, among them 
our members. Even at this date we can 
announce to you the Annual Meeting of 
members, on Tuesday, October 21. The 
Friday before that, the 17th, is the open- 
ing of the Annual Convention which is 
to run through the evening of Tuesday. 
There will be the Audubon Nature 
Camp Reunion on the first evening, field 
trips on Saturday and Sunday, and con- 
vention sessions on Monday and Tues- 
day, the 20th and 21st. 

At the Annual Meeting a slate of 
Directors will be considered, and a 
Nominating Committee has been ap- 
pointed consisting of Mr. C. Russell 
Mason of Boston, chairman, Mrs. 
Harriet Williams Myers of Los Angeles, 
and Mr. Jerry E. Stillwell of Dallas, 
Texas. Mr. Mason is Secretary-Treasurer 
of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
and former President of the Florida 
Audubon Society. Mrs. Myers is Presi- 
dent of the California Audubon Society, 
and Mr. Stillwell is Secretary of the 
Texas Nature Federation and member of 
the Dallas Ornithological Society. 

Now, if there is no more unfinished 
business, the meeting is adjourned! 
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Colombia to ‘Protect Its Wildlife 


By T. Gilbert Pearson 


HILE working in South America 

in the interest of wildlife pro- 
tection, I spent a few weeks studying 
conditions in the Republic of Colombia. 
We formed a National Section of the 
Pan-American Committee for Bird Pres- 
ervation, and together worked on the 
form of a proposed law for the protec- 
tion of birds and mammals. One of the 
members of this committee, Gonzalez 
Martinez, was particularly active in 
securing favorable government action. 
He has forwarded a copy of the statute 
resulting from these efforts. 

The first national laws to protect 
wildlife in the Republic of Colombia 
came into existence through a decree 
signed on March 7, 1941, by President 
Eduardo Santos. With the exception of 
a restriction affecting one species of 
bird in a small Andean valley, there 
were no laws whatever on the taking of 
bird life in that great country where 400 
more kinds of birds are found than in 
Canada and the United States combined. 

Briefly, the new decree prohibits hunt- 
ing, for a period of ten years, certain 
species, including Upland Plovers, Rob- 
ins, Woodpeckers, Herons, Thrushes, 
and Sparrows. Ducks and Geese of all 
species, heretofore shot at will, are now 
given a seven months’ closed season— 
April 1 to November 1. 

In two of the ‘Departments’ or States, 
Dove shooting is permitted for only 
three months, beginning August 1. Over 
the entire Republic, Tinamous and shore 
birds are protected for nine months of 
the year, hunting being permitted only 
from November 30 to March 1. Another 
provision prohibits the sale of such wild 
birds during the closed season for 
hunting. Woodcocks may be shot for 
only four months. Parrots may be 
killed when such action is necessary to 
protect gardens and plantations. 


Studies will be undertaken to deter- 
mine the proper periods for protection 
of mammals in various zones; and a gun 
license issued without cost is required 
by all hunters. The shooting of female 
deer is prohibited at all times. At any 
time of the year one is permitted to 
hunt jaguars, pumas, lynxes, armadil- 
los, alligators, and monkeys. 

One sentence reads: ‘‘A prohibition 
of five years is hereby prescribed for the 
killing of ant-eaters and of ‘palmeros’— 
an animal subsisting upon palm-tree 
growth.” 

Silver martens are to be protected for 
five years; and it is prohibitive for pro- 
fessional hunters to shoot game unless 
they secure a special license, furnished 
without cost, from a mayor or magis- 
trate having proper jurisdiction. 

There is an interesting provision pro- 
hibiting the killing of otters, colored 
monkeys, wolves, water-rats and some 
other mammals, until they have at- 
tained the length of a certain prescribed 
number of centimeters. 

Local mayors and magistrates are em- 
powered ‘‘to organize the forces of 
vigilance in such form as shall guarantee 
exact compliance with the prohibitive 
prescriptions set forth in this decree in 
respect to hunting.’’ Permits for the 
taking of birds, mammals and fishes for 
scientific purposes may be secured upon 
application from representatives of the 
Section of Fishing and Hunting of the 
Ministry of National Economy. 

This decree went into effect April 1, 
1941. 

An agent for the Colombian Govern- 
ment has also recently signed the Con- 
vention on Nature Protection and Wild 
Life Preservation in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This action took place in the 
office of the Pan-American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Tue Aupuson GuibE To AtTrRactTING Birps. 
Edited by Jonn H. Baker. [IIlustrated. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc., New York, 
1941. 268+ xviii pp. $2.50. 

Reviewed by 
Maurice Brooks 

Asst. Prof. of Wildlife Management, Division 

of Forestry, West Virginia University 

‘A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in 
the Hand”’ has appeared for many years 
as a motto on the masthead of AupuBON 
MaGazine (and its predecessor, Birp- 
Lore). Here is a volume edited by the 
Executive Director of the National 
Audubon Society, and containing chap- 
ters by other staff members of this 
organization, which is calculated to 
attract many more birds to the bushes, 
as well as to the hand. 

That Mr. Baker and his associates 
have had remarkable opportunities 
for assembling information on the 
attracting of birds no one will deny. 
The book they have prepared is a 
splendid realization of their attempts to 
present this wealth of information in a 
manner most useful to the public, bird 
students and laymen alike. Roger 
Tory Peterson (who wrote many of 
the chapters), Miss Dorothy A. Treat, 
and Richard H. Pough have collab- 
orated with Mr. Baker, each in his 
special field, and the resultant volume 
covers every phase of the ‘sanctuary’ 
idea. 
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Recent books, in near-deluge pro- 
portions, have dealt with the gracious 
hobby of bird feeding and attraction. 
Many of these have been (designedly 
so) of a highly subjective nature; most 
have stressed the esthetic, rather than 


the practical, aspects of sanctuary 
creation. This reviewer confesses sat- 
isfaction in finding in the volume at 
hand detailed information on the ‘hows’ 
of bird attracting, leaving to each 
participant the pleasures of discovering 
his own emotional rewards. 

An astonishing amount of informa- 
tion on such subjects as cameras and 
photography, binoculars, bird banding, 
nesting boxes, provision of food and 
cover, sanctuary creation and adminis- 
tration, predator control, and like 
matters has been included. Appended 
to the twelve chapters is a convenient 
table giving concise information on 
food and cover values, and horticul- 
tural characteristics, of one hundred and 
eight trees and shrubs which may be 
planted to the advantage of the birds 
and other wildlife. A seventeen-page 
list of references, the titles arranged 
with relation to the several chapters, 
and an index add greatly to the book's 
usefulness. 

Conforming to good ecology, the 
volume properly stresses natural, as 
against artificial, means of attracting 
birds. The basic necessities of ‘food, 


wi 


cover, and water,’ essence of environ- 
mental control, are discussed in almost 
every chapter. The advantages of 
‘and some of the dangers inherent in) 
artificial means of attraction are clearly 
brought out. When controversial prac- 
tices are dealt with, both sides are 
presented. Miss Treat’s chapter on 
‘Bird Attraction: An Educational Com- 
munity Project’ seems noteworthy for 
its sound ecological approach. 

Roger Peterson (who contributes a 
frontispiece in color) has called upon 
his wide experience, and his gifts as an 
entertaining writer, for the content of 
seven chapters. Mr. Pough presents 
the ‘balance of nature’ concept, and, 
in a highly practical manner, discusses 
the legal aspects of sanctuary estab- 
lishment, and the recourse against 
trespass that English common law, and 
statutory provisions, give the land- 
owner. Mr. Baker elaborates on the 
administrative problems that sanctuary 
establishment entails, and includes a 
crusading chapter on the many activities 
of the National Audubon Society. 

To justify his calling the reviewer 
must seek for small matters that seem 
to him questionable, or which he 
believes to be in error. Doubtless the 
exigencies of space forbade, but it 
seems unfortunate that the fine list of 
food and cover plants, the brief descrip- 
tions of winter birds, and the detailed 
instructions as to nest-box construc- 
tion, all should apply to conditions and 
species primarily of northeastern North 
America. There must be many teachers 
who would have welcomed similar in- 
formation applying to the Pacific coast. 

Space considerations may also ac- 
count for what seems to the reviewer 
oversimplification of certain matters, 
the directions for planting food and 
cover plants for example. Similarly, 


there must be many a struggling bird 
student who will scarcely agree with 
Mr. Peterson when he observes (page 
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5), “The first few songs are difficult 
to learn, but knowing a few it is always 
easy to pick up the others by comparing 
them.’’ Shades of a May Warbler wave! 
Many a forester will shudder, too, at 
the casual recommendation for con- 
trolled burning as a way to stimulate 
growth favorable to wildlife (pages 
57-58). Furthermore, has it definitely 
been shown that predators do follow 
man to birds’ nests? 

Polite objection must also be offered 
at the complete slight to the black 
walnut as a bird food. This ne plus ultra 
among bird delicacies may smack of 
lavish fare for mere birds to many a 
city dweller, but some of us at least 
live where walnut kernels are obtain- 
able, and we swear by them. Had Mr. 
Peterson tried this food on his winter 
birds he probably would not have 
written (page 72), “Birds that would 
ordinarily eat insects must be fed 
animal food entirely. .’ The lowly 
meat rind, trimmed from a ham raw 
or cooked, fresh or cured, and nailed 
to a tree may not be an object of great 
beauty, but the birds will work on it 
until it is thin indeed. 

But enough of such quibbling. The 
volume might almost have been called 
‘The Complete Guide to Attracting 
Birds,’ and that is praise enough. 


Birp Istanps Down East. By HELEN GERE 
CruicksHaNnk. Illustrated with 50 photo- 
graphs by Attan D. Cruicksuanx. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1941. 123 pp. 
$2.50. 

Reviewed by 
Gorpon C. AyMaR 
Author of ‘Bird Flight,’ Co-author of ‘This Is 
Living’ 

Anyone interested in birds cannot 
fail to respond to such a title as ‘Bird 
Islands Down East.’ The simple word 
‘Bird’ should flag them; ‘Bird Islands’ 
sounds like Paradise to anyone who has 
studied birds; ‘Down East’ is packed 
with magic, even for those who have 
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not been there. Those who succumb 
will not be disappointed. Helen Cruick- 
shank has written a text which is as 
light reading as a letter from a summer 
vacationist, and Allan Cruickshank, her 
husband, has illustrated the book with 
fifty photographs of remarkable quality. 

Those who have tried to take photo- 
graphs of birds will realize what a 
really fine collection he has contributed. 
Like all good photographs, they repre- 
sent the gleanings from hundreds of 
shots. Cruickshank is an experienced 
photographer. It is interesting for 
amateurs to note that even in the midst 
of thickly populated colonies, where 
the birds are relatively tame, he finds 
it more practical to operate with a 
blind. From it he has taken pictures 
of Puffins, Leach’s Petrels, Double- 
crested Cormorants, Laughing Gulls, 
Black Guillemots (‘Sea Pigeons’ to the 
fishermen), Great Blue Herons, Ospreys, 
Herring Gulls, Arctic Terns, Phala- 
ropes, Sandpipers, and Yellow-legs. 

If those names won't thrill the reader, 
nothing will—except, perhaps, the names 
of the islands which he and his wife visited 
—Hog, Little Green, Monhegan, Ma- 
tinicus, Old Man and Machias Seal. 
There is nothing in the world with quite 
the same flavor as ‘Down East’ and 
these islands represent the saltiest part. 
Hog Island, although no colony of sea 
birds lives on it, was their headquarters. 
On it is the Todd Wildlife Sanctuary 
and the camp started by the National 
Audubon Society. From this island 
they moved out to the bird colonies. 

The book is full of the kind of ex- 
periences which those who love bird- 
watching respond to—nights in sleeping 
bags with Savannah Sparrows perching 
unwittingly on their canopies in the 
morning; Petrels, warbling like Blue- 
birds, flying about Machias Seal Light 
on foggy nights; the constant watching 
for the Cormorant to raise its crest; the 
trip with the lobsterman to fog-shrouded 
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Old Man jutting from the water like a 
submerged mountain peak. All these 
and many more pictures hold the spirit 
of the ideal vacation—activity out-of- 
doors guided by a purpose. 

The text does not pretend to be a 
contribution to science; it is that of 
the enthusiastic companion who shares 
the pleasure in these experiences—and 
holds the light meter. Through it can 
be seen the tenacity of purpose and the 
well-formulated plan of Allan Cruick- 
shank, the photographer. 

As far as I am concerned ‘‘Come down 
to Kew in lilac time’’ is a pale invita- 
tion compared to the urge offered by 
this book to return Down East to 
islands, to deep water sparkling in the 
sun or deadened by fog, to hard-bitten 
rocks, the evergreens, and the birds. 

It seems to me that two dollars and 
a half is little enough to pay for even a 
temporary release from the bombing 
and strafing that dominates the news- 
paper and radio today. I can think of 
no more refreshing way of restoring a 
sense of balance than to lose oneself in 
‘Bird Islands Down East.’ 


‘Briefly Noted 


American Wild Life, compiled by 
New York City’s Work Projects Ad- 
ministration, contains a tremendous 
amount of information about North 
American animals, with sections on 
mammals, fishes, reptiles, amphibians, 
and birds. Considering its scope, the book 
is well done and reasonably accurate. 

It is too bad that the text of each 
section was not read critically by an 
expert before publication. The modern 
ecological approach to an understand- 
ing of animal habits is not even sug- 
gested; the status of many birds is out 
of date; and occasional anthropomor- 
phizing is hard to condone in a serious 
work on wild animals. (Wise and Co., 
New York, 1940, $3.50.) 
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The 


O EXCEPTIONAL weather con- 

ditions were reported for February 
anywhere in the United States. March 
was, however, cold and backward 
almost throughout the eastern half of 
the continent, with heavy snow in the 
Northeast and a great blizzard in the 
Northwest. While a good many 
human lives were lost, the birds did not 
appear to suffer, except for the Pheasant 
and House Sparrow. There were abun- 
dant rains in southern California. 

The spring migration was late and 
backward in the East, after the begin- 
nings in late February. Some birds were 
one to three weeks late in the Southeast, 
and the earliest land birds did not arrive 
in numbers until March 15-16 (N. Y.), 
March 23 (Mass.), and March 22 

Chicago). The first Ducks and Geese 
reached northwest North Dakota about 
on time during the last days of March. 
The summer residents tended to arrive 
early in California. 

As regards winter birds, first place 
must go to the erratic northern Finches. 
As Minnesota reports few Evening 
Grosbeaks, it is easy to understand why 
there were fewer in New England than 
for many years. Pine Grosbeaks reached 
Maryland. White-winged Crossbills 
went south to the Philadelphia Region, 
and in Ohio it had one of the great 
flights of history. A flight of Red Cross- 
bills also developed in February and 


The Season’ reports appear, as usual, in Sec- 
tion IT of this issue of AuDUBON MaGaziNe_. 


By 
LUDLOW GRISCOM 


March south to Virginia (Preston, in 
litt.) and Ohio. In Massachusetts, care- 
ful study and collecting proved that the 
great majority were Sitka Crossbills, 
the second time in history this sub- 
species has reached the Atlantic sea- 
board in numbers. Redpolls continued 
to increase in the Northeast through 
February and early March; 3 Hoary Red- 
polls were noted at Wayland, Mass., in 
early March (Bergstrom, ef al.); a 
Greater Redpoll was collected in north- 
ern North Dakota. The Pine Siskin 
reached southeastern Georgia (Hebard, 
in litt.) and northwest Florida. 

The white-winged Gulls also seemed 
to be on the move. There was a marked 
flight to the New York Region (all 
three species); the Glaucous Gull is 
reported from South Carolina, Chicago, 
Duluth, and even Los Angeles; the Ice- 
land Gull from Ohio and Chicago. The 
Glaucous-winged Gull reached southern 
California in numbers for the first time. 

Certain winter seafowl are increasing 
on the northeast Atlantic seaboard. 
The European Cormorant reached south 
co New York (along the Sound and the 
south shore of Long Island). Off Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, Mass., there were 35 
Harlequin Ducks. King Eiders were 
noted at two points on the Massachu- 
setts Coast, and a maximum of 62 birds 
off Middletown, R. I. 

The Alcida are always worth watch- 
ing for off both sides of the continent. 
The Razor-billed Auk reached North 
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ant rete 4 ems 


Photo by H. J. Lee 


GEESE UP, DUCKS DOWN. It is hoped that the poor spring flight of Ducks in Missouri is 
not indicative of continent-wide conditions. 


Carolina, there were two Puffin records 
for Massachusetts, Atlantic Murres 
were picked up alive in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, and a Rhinoceros 
Auklet is reported from Point Lobos, 
Calif. 

Other notable winter records: a Black 
Gyrfalcon half way down the New 
Jersey coast; Golden Eagle, none in the 
Northeast, ‘“‘fairly common’’ in the 
Dakotas; the Junco reached western 
Florida; a Varied Thrush wintered at 
Duluth, Minn., and occurred south to 
Los Angeles in unusual numbers. 

It is still too soon to comment on the 
spring flight of Ducks in the northern 
half of the country, but we are sorry 
to hear that it was the poorest in years 
in Missouri. On the other hand, we 
envy the fortunate people who saw 
20,000 Blue Geese in eastern Kansas. 
Ross's Goose appears to have increased 
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in the Sacramento Valley, Calif. There 
are already several records for the 
European Widgeon in northern Ohio. 

Cranes (possibly Sandhill as well as 
Little Brown) benefitted by the rains in 
the Imperial Valley, Calif. Some are 
reported from western Minnesota and 
2 from northwestern Ohio. 

There are now an increasing number 
of Hawk flight watchers over favorable 
ridges and mountains in the Northeast. 
The Broad-winged Hawk is the most 
gregarious and furnishes good counts on 
flight days. We cannot compete with 
the Houston, Texas, area, however, 
where 100,000 passed over on March 31! 
The Caracara and Sennett’s White- 
tailed Hawk are pushing northeast up 
the Texas coast. This spring several 
nests of both species have been found 
between Galveston and Houston.— 
Cambridge, Mass., May 6, 1941. 
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Two fine books for BIRD-LOVERS everywhere! 


[|] THE AUDUBON GUIDE TO 
ATTRACTING BIRDS 


Edited by John H. Baker, Executive Director of the National 
Audubon Society, with chapters written by staff members of the 

iety. Would you like to double or “4 the number of birds 
in your garden? You can—whether you live in a city apartment, 
a suburban home or country place. Here is all the information you 
need—houses, feeding, planting, water, etc. Illustrated with 
colored frontispiece, halftones and line drawings. 


Partial Contents 


How, When and Where to Look and _ Attracting Waterfowl by Creation of 
eee Aids to Identification and Watered Areas 
isting : 

Attracting by Planting: Garden, Farm, How to Deal with Predators 
and Woodlot Practices 


Trespass and Your Rights 
Attraction by Artificial Feeding Bird Attraction: An Educational Com- 
Nesting Boxes munity Project 


Water , Appendix: Plants Attractive to Birds: 
Maintenance of Sanctuaries List of Useful References 


JOHN KIERAN’S NATURE NOTES. Fifty delightful essays on the pleasures and surprises of 
nature, by the beloved N. Y. Times sports columnist, member of the Board of Directors of the 
National Audubon Society, anchor man of “Information, Please!” Flycatchers, Old-squaws, Siskins, 
Whales, Dragonflies—these and dozens of others are treated with Mr. Kieran’s warm-hearted enthusiasm. 
Illustrated with fifty two-color paintings by Fritz Kredel. $1.50. 
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is | AMONG THE AUTHORS 


Alexander Sprunt, Jr. (p. 239), ornithologist, made him known to all readers of natural-history 
re fwriter and lecturer, made his first field investiga- _ periodicals. 

1e ~~ tions for the National Audubon Society in Louisi- 
ana during the fall 
of 1934, and has been 


Angus M. Woodbury (p. 253) spent twelve 


years with the U. S. Forest Service, nine summers 


: in the field for the as a naturalist for the National Park Service 
” Society ever since— (pioneer naturalist in 
q supervising guardian- Zion Canyon), and the 
| ship of its sanctuary last fourteen years at 
birds in the southern the University of Utah 
i states, and more re- in the Department of 
le cently leading Audu- Zodlogy. His main 
Cc. bon Wildlife Tours in interest centers in 
st Florida, Virginia and _ vertebrateecology, with 
n Texas. His ornitho- special emphasis on 
h interests, quite naturally handed down birds and reptiles. At 
7 Sandy,’ who delights in accompanying present he is engaged, 
r whenever permitted, have been abandoned with Clarence Cottam 
" it only a short period since childhood—during and John W. Sugden, in preparing a volume 
: is college days (1914-1918, Davidson College, on Utah birds. He received his training in 
P ‘. C.) and during naval service until the armi- Utah and in California, where he obtained his 
y tice. ‘Unofficial’ work in South Carolina’s Ph.D. under the late Dr. Joseph Grinnell. He 
d harleston Museum during prep school days initiated a natural-history museum in Zion Na- 
- ventually led to the position of Curator of tional Park and, with others, has played an im- 
nithology there from 1924-1930. His magazine portant part during the past decade in developing 


ticles birds, with their flavor as distinct as a vertebrate research museum at the University 
¢ Deep South which claims him, have long of Utah. 
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16 mm Color Film Showing Wild Bird Life 

ROBIN TITMOUSE 
( SERIES BLUEBIRD ) SERIES CHICKADEE ) 

NO. 1 WOOD-THRUSH NO. 2 NUTHATCH 
A masterful new technique. Clear, brilliant natural colors and beautiful close 
ups. Mr. Geo. B. Thorp, Pres. Audubon Society of Western Pa. says, “High 
level of photographic artistry makes watching these pictures & pure delight.” 

Write for complete information. 
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RECORD BOOKS = 
..-for Daily Field Trips | 


To facilitate the keeping of field 
notes, the Society provides a record 
book for the systematic tabulation 
of observations. At a glance, you have 
before you a summary of records 
over a period of months or even years. 


of all makes, sizes and weights to 
fit all pocketbooks. Sent on ap- 
proval on receipt of bank refer- 
ence. Microscopes and _tele- . , 
sauscnztoms Scopes; catalogue on request. Nine master sheets give names of all 
ddress Ror A a? regularly found in northeastern 
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membership). 
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